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Che Fence-Cutters 


WAYNE GARD 


They say that heaven is a free range land— 
Good-bye, good-bye, O fare you well— 
But it’s barbed wire for the devil’s hat band 
And barbed-wire blankets down in hell. 
—Edwin Ford Piper? 


ROUTH hit the Texas cow country a staggering blow in the 
summer of 1883. Skies were empty except for the blazing 
sun that parched and cracked the earth. Dust hovered 

over the plains and settled on what was left of the brown, shrunk- 
en grass. From the coals of careless campers or the sparks of loco- 
motives, fires raced over many of the pastures, leaving only 
charred, blackened turf. When even the stubble was gone, the 
cattle browsed on chaparral, munched prickly pear, and chewed 
the charred blooms of Spanish dagger. 

Still worse than the lack of enough grass was the scarcity of 
water. Creeks that had served vast herds were so dry that a 
crawfish could not wet his whiskers. Settlers on the upper 
reaches of the Brazos and the Colorado said they never had seen 
those rivers so low.* In some streams the trickle that still flowed 
was so salty that cattle refused to drink it. Water holes that had 
lasted through other hot summers dried up. Some cattle that 
waded into the mud to suck up the ooze and green scum sank 
into the mire and suffocated. 

Leathery longhorns, toughened to hardship and scant fare, 
were crazed by thirst. They rolled their tongues in agony and 
bawled for water. Day, by day their moaning became weaker. 
Their bodies thinned, and their eyes became more sunken. From 


1Edwin Ford Piper, Barbed Wire and Wayfarers (New York, 1924), 23. 
2Albany Echo, September 1, 1883. 
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some of the herds many head were lost, first the cows with young 
calves, then the calves and yearling steers. The smaller cattlemen 
suffered first and most severely. Those who could move their 
piteously lowing herds to better pasture and water did so but 
found their stock restless and hard to control. 

For many stockmen this situation was disastrous. It was made 
worse by the fact that the ranges were overstocked for even a 
normal year, in that era when few cattlemen had means for 
hoarding water. Feverish activity and speculation had come from 
rising prices of cattle and land. Ordinary Texas cattle that sold 
at seven dollars a head in 1880 brought eleven dollars the next 
year, sixteen in 1882, and often twenty-five in 1883." Men who 
foresaw the end of the open range and its free grass wanted to 
grab all the land and cattle they could, even by borrowing big 
sums at 18 to 24 per cent interest. Outside capital was coming 
in from the East and from Great Britain. 

Some cowmen whose herds were hit by the shortage of water 
and grass blamed the new fangled barbed-wire fences for their 
predicament. Barbed wire had been coming into Texas for eight 
years. Ridiculed and resisted at first, it soon proved its value in 
making fences that were pig tight, horse high, and bull strong. 
Enterprising young John W. Gates and other salesmen were kept 
busy handling orders. In the early eighties, barbed wire was 
shipped in by the carload, and even by the trainload, to make 
hundreds of miles of fences around the larger ranches. In the 
Panhandle the Frying Pan Ranch spent $39,000 in 1882 for wire 
and posts, at wholesale, to put a four-wire fence around a 250,000- 
acre pasture. Some still feared that the barbs would injure their 
horses and cattle, but no one any longer doubted the wire’s 
ability to hold. On plains almost devoid of timber and stone, 
it offered the only satisfactory means for enclosing livestock.* 

Many who continued to graze their cattle on public or other 
unoccupied lands were infuriated as more and more of what had 
been open range was fenced in. This was especially true in the 
drouth year of 1883. All the good streams and water holes and 
most of the remaining grass seemed to be inside the fences. Some 


8National Live Stock Journal, July, 1883. 
*Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931), 280-318, 
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of the less settled cowmen moved farther west, but the barbed- 
wire fences were quick to catch up with them. Stockmen in two 
counties petitioned the legislature to ban fences west of the one- 
hundredth meridian on the ground that land west of that line 
was suitable only for grazing. 

To advocates of a continued open range and to buyers who 
came too late to acquire choice sites along streams, application 
of the English common law of riparian rights seemed unfair. In 
the arid plains, those who bought land on rivers or creeks had 
a big advantage. By fencing their land they could keep away 
from the streams all stock except their own and thus make almost 
worthless the land farther back. Those who grazed their herds 
on the upland pastures argued that the water should belong to 
all the land, since the rain which filled the streams fell on the 
whole plains region. 

Opponents of fencing included not only farmers and small 
stockmen but some big cowmen who owned thousands of cattle 
but had no land. These men had been grazing their herds 
without either buying or leasing an acre and were determined 
to keep on doing so. They considered free grass and access to 
water as inherent rights that the legislature was bound to pre- 
serve. They were all the more enraged when big pastures were 
bought and enclosed by corporations and foreign capitalists. One 
leading ranchman, Charles Goodnight, noted that antipathy to 
fencing “originated among the cattlemen themselves, a class of 
holders who did not want to lease or buy land and hence did not 
want anyone else to, their aim being to keep the range free and 
open.””* 

The conflict over fencing was by no means confined to Texas. 
It brought clashes in nearly every part of the western range 
country. It was the renewal of an ancient struggle between the 
nomadic herdsman and the settled stockman. The rapid spread 
of barbed wire merely brought the conflict to a head. In Texas 
the clash was sharpened by the fact that the public land was 
owned not by the federal government, as elsewhere in the West, 
~ Charles Goodnight, letter to R. D. Holt, October 31, 1927, quoted by Holt in 
“The Introduction of Barbed Wire into Texas and the Fence-Cutting War,” West 


Texas Historical Association Year Book, VI (June, 1930), 65-79, a comprehensive 
discussion of the fence trouble and its causes, 
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but by the state. When drouth pushed the landless cowman to 
the brink of financial ruin, violence was inevitable. 

The Texas Greenback party encouraged resistance to fencing 
as a symbol of monopoly that sought to convert farmers and 
small stockmen into serfs. The tendency of the agrarians to 
lump various complaints into one was shown in this note found 
posted on a street in Coleman: 


Down with monopolies! They can’t exist in Texas and especially in 
Coleman County. Away with your foreign capitalists! The range 
and soil of Texas belong to the heroes of the South. No monopolies, 
and don’t tax us to school the nigger. Give us homes as God intended 
and not gates to churches and towns and schools. Above all, give us 
water for our stock.® 

Along with the obstructed farmer and the landless cowman, 
antagonists to the fence-builders often included the cowboy who 
feared he might be thrown out of work and the rustler who saw 
his prey protected and his shady activities hampered. Some of 
the opponents had worthier motives. There was widespread 
resentment of fencers who blandly took in too much territory. 
Along with those who strung their barbed wire around only 
their own ranch lands were others who neither owned nor leased 
the pastures they enclosed. Still others had title to part of the 
land but included farms and grazing lands belonging to neigh- 
bors. E. S. Graham, a pioneer real estate man, asserted that the 
ranchmen brought their troubles on themselves “by fencing up 
large bodies of land that did not belong to them and by tram- 
pling on the rights of the public.’ 

These overambitious fencers, with some of those who enclosed 
only their own extensive holdings, often had little or no regard 
for the convenience of travelers. They set up mile after mile of 
fence without making a gate. Roads were cut off; schools and 
churches were made inaccessible to people who had to travel on 
horseback; and in Archer County even the county seat was 
blocked off so that farmers and stockmen could not reach the 
courthouse except by cutting someone’s barbed wire.’ Jones 
County residents fared little better. Their county seat was com- 

6Fort Worth Gazette, November 7, 1883. 


TIbid., September 19, 1883. 
8Galveston News, June 1, 1883. 
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pletely surrounded by a fence, fifteen miles distant, with only 
two gates. In Gonzales County, fences cut off post routes, leading 
a United States district attorney in San Antonio to promise 
prosecution of those who obstructed roads used in mail delivery.” 

Even the ranchman who fenced only his own property was a 
target for bitter epithets when—allowing his fenced land to re- 
main ungrazed—he kept his herds on the common range until its 
grass was gone, then moved them to his enclosed pastures. This 
practice, while lawful, was a sure means of raising the blood 
pressure of the landless cowman.*® 

Smoldering resentment against fencing was touched into flame 
by the 1883 drouth. Those who viewed barbed wire as an instru- 
ment of the devil began to gather in small groups, muttering 
and grumbling. When letters and telegrams to legislators and 
the governor brought no action, men who opposed the fences 
began to form their own plans. They banded in secret groups, 
with passwords, spies, and messengers. They began making ex- 
cuses to their wives for being out at night. 

Soon the work of these saboteurs was the talk of the state. 
Some ranchmen had their pastures burned; more found their 
fences cut in the night, often with a warning against rebuilding. 
At first, most of the fences cut were those which obstructed roads 
or enclosed other persons’ land. A man sent to repair the gov- 
ernment telegraph line from Fort Griffin to Coleman had no 
hesitation in cutting a fence he found in his way on Jim Ned 
Creek near Camp Colorado. When an army captain and several 
soldiers from Fort Elliott encountered a fence across a road in 
Clay County, the captain had his men cut it despite the protests 
and threats of the owner. Later he had the fence-builder con- 
victed and fined in a district court." 

Before long the cutting became widespread and less discrimi- 
nate. Abel H. (Shanghai) Pierce, one of the cattle kings of the 
coastal plains, who built a fence around about three leagues of 
land, had every strand of wire cut.*? On Tehuacana Creek, nine 


%Ibid., September 17, 1883. 

10Fort Worth Gazette, September 1, 1883. 

11Holt, “Introduction of Barbed Wire into Texas and the Fence-Cutting War,” 
West Texas Historical Association Year Book, VI (June, 1930), 65-79. 

12Galveston News, September 11, 1883. 
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miles southeast of Waco, the fencing of a seven-hundred-acre 
ranch brought pasture-burnings as well as wire-snipping. Re- 
ferring to a tank that had been on private property since it was 
built, the fence-cutters left a penciled note that read: 


You are ordered not to fence in the Jones tank, as it is a public 
tank and is the only water there is for stock on this range. Until 
people can have time to build tanks and catch water, this should 
not be fenced. No good man will undertake to watch this fence, for 
the Owls will catch him. There is no more grass on this range than 
the stock can eat this year." 


Secrecy was the rule, but there were exceptions. A letter from 
Devine station estimated that twenty miles of recently completed 
fence had been cut in a week on land of the Hickey Pasture 
Company and reported: 


Never before has such bitter feeling existed against the pasture 
company. No man can cast reflections upon the members of the 
company individually, as they are real gentlemen; but the pasture 
encloses convenient water for such a dry season as is now prevailing. 
This caused people of small means to unite in a regular organization 
to resist. Wire-cutting is not done secretly or underhandedly. Those 
engaged in it can be heard for miles, and it would not be safe for 
anyone not a member of the wire-cutting organization to approach 
them while they are at the work of destroying fences." 


Much of the cutting was well organized, with armed guards 
posted to protect the men as they worked. Possession of a pair 
of nippers was a badge of membership in the resistance move- 
ment. Conversely, seeing a pair in a neighbor's pocket was 
ground for suspicion on the part of anyone who had had his 
fence cut. As the snipping progressed, many of the cutters became 
less concerned over correcting inequities in fencing and more 
determined to destroy all range fences. Some recruits joined the 
nocturnal groups for devilment and others for pay. 

With irresponsible persons gaining control and with many 
lawful fences wrecked, the cutters came to be viewed less as 
crusaders and more as outlaws and were denounced as such by 
the state’s leading newspapers, while most politicians remained 
cautiously silent. Meanwhile, troubles mounted for those whose 


13] bid., August g, 1883. 
14] bid., June go, 1883. 
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fences were demolished. At the stone store at the crossroads 
village of Trickham, one harassed Coleman County ranchman, 
J. L. Vaughn, said he wished the man who invented barbed 
wire “had it all wound around him in a ball and the ball rolled 
into 

Ranchers in ‘Jom Green County suffered from an epidemic 
of fence-cutting late in 1883.%° Night workers cut the fence of 
L. B. Harris for nineteen miles, using their nippers between 
each pair of posts. Then they piled a carload of wire on a stack 
of cedar posts and lighted a six-thousand-dollar fire.“ John R. 
Nasworthy and John R. Frost suffered similar losses. C. D. Foote 
not only had his fence cut but lost ten head of shorthorn cattle, 
including a fine imported bull. The cutters who drove off these 
animals left on a post a crudely lettered sign that read, “If your 
bull you hunt for, call at the first ranch this side of hell, and 
brand him when you get him.’’* 

Ranchmen whose fences were cut held indignation meetings 
and devised neighborhood strategy against the marauders. The 
Law and Order Association of Tom Green County, formed late 
in 1883, was one of several groups that tried to check fence- 
cutting and to prevent the enclosing of land not owned or leased 
by the fencer.’ But rewards offered for the conviction of fence- 
cutters generally went unclaimed. One of the few convictions 
was that of an army lieutenant who, with others on a hunting 
trip, removed posts and wire to get through and failed to replace 
them.”° 

Occasionally defensive gunfire was effective. One moonlight 
night Ed Featherston, a young preacher-farmer in Central Texas, 
went out with a neighbor youth, Will Satterwhite, to guard 
fences. Ed fell asleep in a thicket but was awakened by the 
sound of wire-clipping. He and Will skirted about in the live 

15Harry Hubert in Semi-Weekly Farm News, Dallas, April 4, 1924. 

16Fort Worth Gazette, December 11, 1883; R. D. Holt, “The Saga of Barbed 
Wire in the Tom Green Country,” West Texas Historical Association Year Book, 
IV (June, 1928), 32-49. 

17Fort Worth Gazette, December 11, 1883. 

18Galveston News, December 19, 1883. 

19Texas Wool Journal, January 1, 1884. 


20Fort Worth Gazette, December 13, 1883; Austin Daily Statesman, December 
18, 1883. 
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oaks, and Ed fired at one of the cutters with an old shotgun. 
The two defenders took to their heels as shots were returned 


by the intruders, who, however, made a quick retreat, stopping 


two miles off to abandon to the wolves and wild hogs a horse 
that had died from a wound caused by Ed Featherston’s shot. 
The rider, who had been snipping wire for pay, decided he had 
had enough of fence-cutting.** 

Bands of fence-cutters often gave themselves such names as 
Owls, Javelinas, or Blue Devils.** When their warnings against 
restringing the wire were disregarded, they usually took it down 
again and destroyed the posts. A Castroville farmer found on his 
fence a card with a bullet hole through it and this threat: “If you 
don’t make gates, we will make them for you.” In Hamilton 
County fifteen men, after snipping the barbed wire from a pas- 
ture, left a picture of a coffin and a note saying they were deter- 
mined to have free grass and free water, even at the risk of their 
lives. 

In a similar instance, an Albany paper reported the nailing 
of a coffin to one of the posts of a cut fence.** Wire-cutters in 
Live Oak County, after destroying a fence, took time to dig a 
grave, dangle a rope in it, and leave a sign that said: “This will 
be your end if you rebuild this fence.’’ Some of the cutters 
tried to justify their course in unsigned letters and doggerel sent 
to local newspapers. At Brownwood nearly two scores of fence- 
cutters brazenly took possession of the courthouse for one day. 

Fence-cutting was reported in more than half the Texas coun- 
ties. It was especially common in a wide belt extending north 
and south through the center of the state. This was the frontier 
where farmers and settled ranchmen were pushing the landless 
cowmen westward. Local officers did little to halt the cutting; 
at Victoria a pasture within three blocks of the courthouse was 
cut in fourteen places one night. The Texas Rangers did better 
but were not numerous enough to cover the trouble spots; at 
Waelder, in Gonzales County, a few Rangers disarmed a large 

21Galveston News, January 15, 1884; Edward Baxter Featherston, A Pioneer 
Speaks (Dallas, 1940) , 73-89. 
22Fort Worth Gazette, August 11, December 20, 1883; Albany Echo, August 18, 


1883. 
23Albany Star, December 12, 1883. 
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band of fence-cutters and induced them to return home peace- 
ably. In De Witt County the owners of a large ranch persuaded 
three Rangers to leave the service and guard their pasture. 
Though gunfire marked many skirmishes between fence-owners . 
and cutters, only three men were reported killed. 

Sheep ranchers who had fenced their land suffered as heavily, 
proportionately, from wire-cutting as did the cattlemen, if not 
more so. In ‘Tom Green County, C. B. Metcalfe had completed 
the first four miles of fence on his ten-thousand-acre Arden 
ranch on the Middle Concho when every span of wire was cut 
by men from a near-by cow outfit. After rebuilding the fence, 
Metcalfe went to town with a shotgun and sought out the respon- 
sible cowman. What he said must have been effective, for his 
fence was not again molested. In Coleman County a sheepman 
found his fence cut for miles, on both sides of each post. When 
he was having the fence repaired, a coffin was left on his porch 
one night, with a note that said: “This will be your end if you 
keep fencing.” He used the coffin as a water trough—and kept 
on fencing.** Another Coleman County sheepman, Horace B. 
Starkweather, had his wire cut and two thousand cedar posts 
burned, along with his sheepfolds and herders’ homes. When 
he rebuilt the fence, it was cut again and scabby sheep were 
turned into his flock, forcing him to dip eight thousand head. 

Soon the fence-cutters had a reputation outside Texas. When 
Starkweather went to Chicago to borrow money on his ranch, 
he was confronted with big headlines in the Windy City’s news- 


papers: 
HELL BREAKS LOOSE IN TEXAS! 


Wire-Cutters Destroy 
500 Miles of Fence 
In Coleman County 


Without getting his loan, he took the next train home, where he 

found so much trouble that he later had to sell his ranch.” 
Serious as was the wire-snipping mania to the victimized ranch- 

man, it often was a subject of levity among others and brought 
24Roy Holt, “The Woes of a Pioneer Texas Sheepman,” Sheep and Goat Raiser, 


December, 1940. 
25Harry Hubert in Semi-Weekly Farm News, April 4, 1924. 
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forth many fantastic proposals. An Albany paper reported that 
one Texas solon 


thinks seriously of presenting a bill in the Legislature to build a 
Chinese Wall around Coleman County, put all the fence-cutters in- 
side it, furnish them with wire and nippers, and tell them to wade 
in. As the fence-cutters prefer to do their cutting at night, the plan 
proposes stretching a great awning over the county, painting it black 
to represent night, probably cutting holes in it to represent stars. 
They would then be able to cut all the time, and they would abstain 
from sleeping so long that they would die of sheer exhaustion. Our 
friend thought the free state of Brown or Hamilton would be the 
proper place but after careful study has decided that Coleman Coun- 
ty is the best locality.** 

In a few instances, conciliatory methods brought peace locally 
between the warring factions. At Gonzales, Doc Burnet found 
some of his neighbors’ cattle standing at the gate of his pasture, 
looking longingly at the water within. He opened the gate and 
let them in, then invited his neighbors to bring their herds to 
his water and offered to roll up his fence until the drouth ended. 
His fence was not molested. At Henrietta five spokesmen named 
by the wire-cutters met with Clay County ranchmen. The two 
groups amicably reached an agreement by which fences were 
removed from across public roads and from land not owned or 
leased by the fence-builders, gates were provided for the farmers’ 
use, and wire-cutting was ended.*’ 

In most localities, however, factional antagonisms were too 
strongly aroused for peaceful discussion. Destruction went on 
through the fall. No compilation of the total damage was made, 
but one estimate placed the loss from destroyed fences at twenty 
million dollars. The Fort Worth Gazette declared that tax valu- 
ations had declined by more than thirty million dollars as a 
result of the fence troubles.** Property losses in Brown County 
alone were said to exceed a million dollars.** Prospective settlers 
were scared away from Texas, and some of the small farmers who 
had recently come sold out and left. One legislator feared that 


26Albany Echo, December 15, 1883. 


27Galveston News, September 4, 26, 1883; Fort Worth Gazette, September g, 1883. ~ 


28Fort Worth Gazette, February 8, 1884. 
29Galveston News, January 11, 1884. 
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some of the newly organized counties would lose so many resi- 
dents that their county governments would be disbanded.*” 

Finally Governor John Ireland—Ox-Cart John, the railroad 
men called him—could dodge the fence-cutting issue no longer. 
On October 15 he called a special session of the Texas legislature 
to meet in Austin, January 8, 1884.*' He asked the lawmakers 
“to consider and find a remedy for wanton destruction of fences, 
to provide a more efficient system of highways, and to amend 
the law providing for enclosing school lands.’ When the legis- 
lature met, it was deluged with petitions and bills and was the 
scene of heated debates. One man called the snippers “the rag- 
tag and bob-tail ruffians, these hell hounds of Texas.’** 

There was no doubt that the lawmakers would make fence- 
cutting a felony, which they did by providing a penalty of one 
to five years in prison. ‘Terms of two to five years were provided 
for malicious pasture-burners. The main controversy came over 
the regulation of fencing. After weeks of fiery argument, the 
solons made it a misdemeanor knowingly to fence public lands 
or lands belonging to others without the owner's consent. Those 
who had built such fences were given six months to take them 
down. Ranchers who built fences across public roads were re- 
quired to place a gate every three miles and to keep the gates 
in order.** 

Enforcement of these laws gradually abated the fence troubles, 
though some thought the legislators let off too easily the builders 
of illegal fences, in view of the much heavier penalties imposed 
on wire-cutters and pasture-burners. Sporadic outbreaks of fence- 
cutting continued for a decade, especially in periods of drouth, 
but these were local and usually were of minor consequence. In 
Navarro County in the late summer of 1888, fence-cutting be- 
came too prevalent for local officers to stamp out, and two Texas 
Rangers were sent to help. Sergeant Ira Aten and Jim King 
arrived in an old farm wagon drawn by a horse and a mule. 
They took jobs picking cotton and doing other farm work, and 
in the evening King often entertained a crowd with his fiddle. 


June 1, 1883. 

31H. P. N. Gammel, Laws of Texas (10 vols.; Austin, 1898), IX, 538-539. 
32Fort Worth Gazette, January 29, 1884. 

33Gammel, Laws of Texas, IX, 566-569. 
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Soon they became acquainted with the fence-cutters, whom Aten 
described as a hard lot, including small cowmen, ranch hands, 
and thieves. Aten bought dynamite and began making bombs 
to string along the fences. He was told to desist and to return 
to Austin, but grapevine reports of the bombs were enough to 
halt the wire-cutting.** 

In the same year, R. A. Davis of near-by Ellis County placed 
a four-strand barbed-wire fence around a thousand-acre tract, 
only to have it snipped in 3,500 places within two days. The 
cutters worked systematically, removing two panels of every 
three, around the whole pasture. Davis promptly had the wire 
spliced and replaced, despite threats that, if he did, his fence 
would be cut again, his grass burned, and his tanks emptied of 
water. None of these threats, however, was carried out.** 

At Boerne in 1889, W. G. Hughes offered a hundred dollar 
reward for information that would lead to the imprisonment of 
those who had cut the Hamilton pasture on the Bandera road. 
In Uvalde County in 1893, a young county judge, John N. 
Garner, asked for “about three good Rangers’ to come to catch 
marauders who were cutting fences. In Brown County in 
1898, men who signed themselves White Cappers burned _pas- 
tures, cut many fences, and threatened with death those who 
replaced the wire. Their letters warned that stock would be 
poisoned and homes dynamited. On one occasion they rode up 
in daylight to a group repairing a fence and, pushing the muzzles 
of their guns against the men, threatened them with extinction 
if they continued.** As late as 1939, the 1884 law against fence- 
cutting was invoked in Dallas County, in a complaint from near 
Mesquite.*” 

Fence-cutting in other states was less extensive and less spec- 
tacular than in Texas, but instances were reported from many 
parts of the Great Plains and the Rocky Mountains, particularly 
from New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming. In the Dakota 
~ a4Sergeant Ira Aten, letters to Captain L. P Sieker, quartermaster of the Frontier 


Battalion, 1888, in Adjutant General’s Papers, State Archives, Austin, Texas. 
35Ross W. Davis of Waxahachie, Texas, grandson of R. A. Davis, letter, Decem- 


ber 3, 1945- 
86Walter Prescott Webb, The Texas Rangers (Boston, 1935), 426-428. 


37Dallas Morning News, January 31, 1939. 
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badlands the Marquis de Mores, who bought long strips on each 
side of the Little Missouri in 1883, incurred the wrath of his 
neighbors when he began to fence his land, as the fences kept 
from the river all cattle except his own. The other ranchers got 
out their nippers and wrecked his fences. When he had the wire 
restrung, they cut it again. Soon afterward three hunters, forti- 
fied with drink, protested against the fencing by shooting up the 
town of Medora and firing a few bullets into the Marquis’ twen- 
ty-eight-room chateau. This incident led to a gun fight in which 
one man was killed and another suffered a broken leg.** 

Elsewhere fencing by settled ranchers and by farmers—nesters 
or ‘fool hoe men’ to the cowmen—pushed the cattle trails and 
the open range westward and finally closed most of the trails. 
At the time of the Texas fence-cutters’ war, many cattlemen were 
making unlawful enclosures of the public domain in Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. Several Kansans strung their 
wire around whole counties. 

Hundreds of complaints poured into Washington from western 
stockmen whose herds were cut off from grass and water by the 
illegal fencing of federal lands. Even some who had no herds 
fenced public lands and rented these pastures to cattlemen. In 
addition to those fencing public land, many obtained large 
tracts by fraudulent operation of the homestead laws. In 1883 
the district court at Cheyenne enjoined one of Wyoming's big 
cattle companies from fencing public lands and ordered it to 
remove a fence by which it had enclosed eleven sections of 
federal land, thus keeping the cattle of other owners from grass 
and water. In 1886 a territorial governor, George W. Baxter, 
was removed for having unlawful fences.*’ In that year ten large 
cattle companies were listed as having had illegal enclosures in 


38Bruce Nelson, Land of the Dakotahs (Minneapolis, 1946), 190-201. 

39Injunction order of District Court, First Judicial District, Laramie County, 
Wyoming, in case of United States vs. Alexander H. Swan et a/., August go, 1883, 
No.. 45, J. 7» p> 192. 

40New York Tribune, December 3, 1886; Cheyenne Sun, December g, 1886; Daily 
Boomerang (Laramie, Wyoming), December 13, 1886; Harry B. Henderson, Sr., 
“Wyoming Territorial Governors,” Annals of Wyoming, XI, No. 4, (October, 
1939) » 250. 
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Laramie County, Wyoming. One of these was reported to have 
had 130 miles of unlawful fences.** 

“Some morning,” the Wyoming Sentinel warned, “we will 
wake up to find that a corporation has run a fence about the 
boundary lines of Wyoming, and all within the same have been 
notified to move.”*? In Nebraska in 1883, one company had 
fencing for eleven miles in one direction and twelve to fifteen 
miles in the other. In that year another Nebraska company sold 
four enclosed pastures, one of them containing 143,000 acres. 

In Custer County, Nebraska, where the Brighton Ranch Com- 
pany had enclosed a pasture about fifteen miles square, disrupt- 
ing postal service, several settlers located homesteads inside this 
fence in the fall of 1884. These settlers asked the company to 
remove the illegal fence within thirty days. When their request 
was ignored, they destroyed part of the fence and used the posts 
as rafters in their sod houses. For this action the ranch foreman 
had the settlers arrested. While they were in town for trial, the 
foreman and some of his cow hands tore down the sod houses 
to recover the posts. In the end the grangers were freed, and 
the ranch foreman was fined for destroying the houses.‘ 

In 1883 the secretary of the interior advised homesteaders to 
cut all fences from federal land on which they wanted to settle. 
This invitation led to much snipping, some of it on the fences 
of privately owned ranches.** Two years later Congress passed 
a law to expedite prosecution of those who built fences on fed- 
eral lands. Suits filed under this law brought the removal of 
numerous fences, but a survey by the Public Land Commission 
in 1904-1905 found illegal fences remaining in many sections. 

While elsewhere much communal grazing land remained, 
barbed wire quickly closed the open range in Texas. The fence- 
cutters’ war of 1883 was the last spurt of a dying economy. The 
farmer and the ranchman who owned their land won out over 
the landless cowman who expected the state to provide him 
with grass and water. Wire sales zoomed again, and within a 


41Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1896. 

42Louis Pelzer, The Cattlemen’s Frontier (Glendale, California, 1936), 175-176. 

43D. Butler, Pioneer History of Custer County (1910), 185-186. 

44Ora Brooks Peake, The Colorado Range Cattle Industry (Glendale, California, 
1937)» 73: 
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year the chief salesman, John W. Gates, was being called “‘Betcha- 
a-Million” Gates. Settlers pushed westward and soon were fol- 
lowed by windmills, water tanks, and higher grades of livestock. 

The barbed-wire fence, despite the inequities and temporary 
hardships it brought to some, was a badge of permanent settle- 
ment. It halted the almost nomadic grazing practices that had 
prevailed since Spaniards introduced the first cattle and sheep; 
and it played a major role in the taming of the western plains, 
a task in which the fence-cutters were only a momentary impedi- 
ment. It opened the plains to homesteading, encouraged im- 
provement of the land, and gave rise to thriving cities on what 
had been a few decades earlier the range of the buffalo. 
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Bishop Marin de Porras and Cexas 
NETTIE LEE BENSON 


EXAS has been the subject of countless letters to the folks 

back home. Among the earliest such letters was one 

written by one of the first Spanish bishops to visit Texas. 
Bishop Marin de Porras had three reasons for taking up his 
pen on June 20, 1805. First, he had just completed a trip 
through Texas in the spring over an ideal route which had taken 
him from Villa de Camargo on the Rio Grande to La Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo, thence to Nacogdoches, to Bayou Pierre and to 
Natchitoches, then back to Nacogdoches, thence to San Antonio, 
and from there to the Presidio del Rio Grande. After having 
been almost two years in the rocky, arid region of Nuevo Leon 
and Tamaulipas, he found ‘Texas a land of abundance, which 
reminded him of the “fertile fields of Oropesa.”' But this land 
of plenty was largely unpopulated. The bishop dreamed of him- 
self as the father of this wonderful region. He longed to be 
responsible for populating it. This was his second reason for 
writing the letter. But he feared that he had jeopardized his 
chance of realizing his dream by his unauthorized visit to Natchi- 
toches. Thus, his third reason for writing was to explain his 
unprecedented action and to beg forgiveness. 

On July 20, 1801, King Charles IV of Spain had nominated 
Don Primo Feliciano Marin de Porras, native of Tamaron, Bur- 
gos, Spain, to the position of fourth bishop of Linares.*| This 
nomination was confirmed by Pope Pius VII, and Don Marin 
de Porras was consecrated in Valladolid (Morelia), Mexico, in 
1802.° It was not, however, until about April 25, 1803, that the 
bishop left Mexico City for Monterrey to take charge of his see.‘ 


1Oropesa is a fertile region on the eastern seacoast of Spain. 

2The Catholic Encyclopedia (16 vols.; New York, 1907-1914), IX, 266; José 
Eleuterio Gonzalez, Obras completas (4 vols.; Monterrey, 1885-1901), III, 370-374. 
Ci. Herbert E. Bolton, Guide to Materials for the History of the United States in 
the Principal Archives of Mexico (Washington, 1913), 416, 472. Bolton calls 
Bishop Marin de Porras the third bishop of Linares. 

’Gonzalez, Obras completas, III, 374. 

‘El Obispo del Nuevo Reino de Leon, Mexico, April 20, 1803, to Dr. Miguel 
Sanchez Navarro in the Sanchez-Navarro Papers, document 574, at the University 
of Texas. 
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Bishop Marin de Porras and Texas 


Although little is known of Bishop Marin de Porra’s early 
life and education, he must have been a man of considerable 
culture. At the time of his nomination, he was private chaplain 
of King Charles IV and regular preacher and penitentiary of 
the royal chapel in Madrid.* He had not left Mexico City at 
the time that Baron Alexander de Humboldt arrived there. And 
it was to the bishop that Humboldt appealed for aid in the 
unearthing of an interesting archaeological relic. An Aztec idol, 
which has been variously called Teoyaomiqui, Coatlicue, and 
Cihuacoatl, had been found under the pavement of the Plaza 
Mayor in August of 1790. The viceroy, the Count of Revilla 
Gigedo, had turned the idol over to the University of Mexico. 
The professors there, however, thinking that it was not a fit 
object to be viewed by the students, had had it buried in one 
of the corridors of the university. When Humboldt heard of the 
idvl, he wished to examine it. He said that he found this pos- 
sible only after having appealed to Bishop Marin de Porras, 
who prevailed upon the rector to order the idol disinterred.’ 
Captain Edward Turner of Natchitoches, when reporting on the 
bishop’s visit to that place, remarked on the bishop’s culture. 
He spoke of the bishop as ‘‘a man of great literature and of 
considerable address.” 

Of an energetic nature, the new bishop entered with zeal into 
the work of his diocese. One of his first problems was to become 
acquainted with the country. He had jurisdiction over the prov- 
inces of Nuevo Santander, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, and Texas, 
and also the towns of Saltillo, Juamave, Palmillas, Real de los 
Infantes, and Tula, all of which lay outside of the provinces 
listed. In May, 1804, this vast region was named the Eastern 
Interior Provinces. The population was extremely limited in 


5Primo Obispo del Nuevo Reino de Leon, Monterrey, March 7, 1804, to José 
Caballero, Secretario del Estado y del Despacho Universal de Gracia y Justicia. 
Dunn Transcripts of Archivo General Indias, Audiencia de Guadalajara, 1800-1819, 
pp. 68-70, at the University of Texas. See also Gonzalez, Obras completas, III, 374. 

sAlejandro de Humboldt, Ensayo politico sobre el reino de la Nueva Espana 
(tr. Vito Alessio Robles) (5 vols.; Mexico, 1941), I, 80, 117; II, 433-434; Alexandre 
de Humboldt, Essai Politique sur le royaune de la Nouvelle Espagne (5 vols.; 
Paris, 1811), II, 155. 

TWilliam C. C. Claiborne to James Madison, New Orleans, June 6, 1805, in 
Dunbar Rowland, Official Letter Book of W. C. C. Claiborne (6 vols.; Jackson, 


Mississippi, 1917), III, 82. 
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all the region, and there was scarcely a town in it that did not 
suffer from Indian raids. Travel from place to place was difficult 
and dangerous. Nevertheless, the bishop began early to visit the 
various towns and villages. He soon became convinced that the 
greatest need of the region was a larger population, which should 
be concentrated in towns and villages. Such concentration would 
make both protection from the Indians and religious instruction 
easier. 

From the first he showed a special interest in the province of 
Texas. As early as March 7, 1804, although he had not yet visited 
Texas, the bishop addressed a letter to the Spanish minister of 
justice and ecclesiastical affairs in which he discussed the need 
of populating Texas. He prefaced the letter as follows: 


Since having taken possession of my diocese, | have been making 
continuous journeys in fulfillment of my duties. I have returned 
home with pain and sorrow upon seeing these fertile lands almost 
entirely deserted and especially the exceedingly rich province of 
‘Texas, where there are only a few settlements. On the other hand 
it abounds in indigo, cotton of a very superior grade, and all kinds 
of wild game both large and small. Its rivers, which are very large, 
abound in fish and in pearls (although not of the best quality). All 
of which excites the covetousness of the Anglo-Americans, who do 
not have these things and who are on its boundary in the Louisiana 
territory, without a fort nor a considerable population to detain 
them.* 


He pointed out that as the people lived on scattered ranches 
or haciendas, which were forty or more leagues apart, they 
lived “without culture and in sad ignorance of religion.” He 
said, furthermore, that it was impossible for him to improve the 
situation under existing conditions because there were not 
enough priests to take care of the widely scattered population. 
The people had indicated to him that they preferred to live in 
towns, but they had found any change difficult because of the 
infinite number of applications which had to be made to the 
various administrative officers and courts and because of the 
great financial risk that such change involved. The people had 
~ sPrimo Obispo del Nuevo Reyno de Leon, Monterrey, March 7, 1804, to José 


Caballero. Dunn Transcripts of AGI, Audiencia de Guadalajara, 1800-1819, p. 68, 
at University of Texas, 
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come to him for help, but he had not been able to do anything 
for them. 

He then proposed that the settlement of the province of ‘Texas 
be placed in his hands. He had talked with many of the young 
men who wanted to marry and who had shown a willingness to 
go anywhere with him to settle down upon the condition that 
he aid them with dowries. He proposed to supply the dowries 
for these young men at his own expense. All he asked was that 
the government give him a free hand in carrying out his project. 
He requested that he be made responsible only to the viceroy 
of New Spain or to the supreme council of the Indies. He felt 
that this was a “simple means of populating the province and 
protecting it from the invasions, as much of the barbarous In- 
dians as of the Anglo-Americans.”” And he concluded, “I know 
clearly that this [the populating of Texas] will not be obtained 
by ordinary means, nor by any other means that obliges these 
people to spend their wealth.” 

It was not until 1805 that the bishop made a visit to Texas. 
On February 5, 1805, from Camargo in New Santander he wrote 
to Andrés Elguézabal, the political and military governor of 
Texas, to the effect that he expected to complete his tour of 
New Santander by the end of the month, after which he expected 
to enter Texas on a similar tour of inspection. He said that he 
would go first to Nacogdoches and then to San Antonio de Bexar 
to carry out the instructions of his superiors concerning the 
settlement of that country and the creation of parishes with the 
advice of the new commandant general.’® He asked Elguézabal 
to provide him with an escort and to have the roads cleared and 


made ready for him." 


*Primo Obispo del Nuevo Reyno de Leon, Monterrey, March 7, 1804, to José 
Caballero, in Dunn Transcripts of AGI, Audiencia de Guadalajara, 1800-1819, 
pp. 69-70, at the University of Texas. 

10In May, 1804, the northern provinces of Mexico were divided into the eastern 
and western commandancies-general. The eastern commandancy included Texas, 
Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and New Santander (present Tamaulipas). Pedro Grima- 
rest was named commandant general of the eastern commandancy. He and Bishop 
Marin de Porras had known each other in Spain. Grimarest had written to the 
bishop that he intended to arrive in the New World in the latter part of 1805 and 
expected to land at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

11Bishop Marin de Porras, Camargo, Nuevo Santander, February 5, 1805, to 
Andrés Elguézabal, in Bexar Archives at the University of Texas, 
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Elguézabal, on February 15, replied that he would provide a 
retinue of all the troops available under the existing difficult 
situation. He informed the bishop, however, that such a trip 
as he proposed could be made only by horseback and that the 
trails would be cleared for travel by horse.?? 

From Camargo on the Rio Grande, the bishop went first to 
La Bahia del Espiritu Santo (present Goliad). The date of his 
arrival at and departure from that place is not known.** On 
April 20, 1805, the military records for La Bahia show that on 
that date one standard bearer, one corporal, and twenty-three 
privates were escorting the bishop on his way to Nacogdoches 
and that two other privates had been sent with mail to overtake 
him." 

From La Bahia the bishop went directly to Nacogdoches, where 
he arrived on April 28. He was accompanied to that place not 
only by the escort provided for him but also by settlers who 
were suspected of being engaged in contraband trade and of 
using the bishop’s visit as a camouflage.* When the bishop 
continued his trip, these suspected settlers apparently went with 
him as did several additional soldiers whose express duty was 
to watch the suspects and to prevent any illicit trade on their 
part.*® 

After a stay of nine days in Nacogdoches, the bishop left to 
go to the house of Antonio Bouquer, a native of Virginia, who 
at this time lived on the Laguna de Juan de Mora about five 


12Juan Bautista de Elguézabal, San Antonio de Bexar, February 15, 1805, to 
Don Primo, Obispo del Nuevo Reino de Leon, in Bexar Archives at the University 
of Texas. 

18He probably departed from La Bahia on April 15, for Father Puelles says 
that the bishop arrived in Nacogdoches on April 28, 1805, after “a three-day 
journey from the presidio of La Bahia del Espiritu Santo.” Pichardo’s Treatise on 
the Limits of Louisiana and Texas (tr. Charles Wilson Hackett and Charmion 
Clair Shelby) (3 vols.; Austin, 1941), III, 439. Since it would have been 
impossible for the bishop to have gone from La Bahia to Nacogdoches in three 
days, Father Puelles probably said that the bishop arrived after a thirteen-day 
journey. 

14Military report of La Bahia del Espiritu Santo signed by Francisco Amangual, 
La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, April 20, 1805, in Bexar Archives at the University 
of Texas. 

15Dionisio Valle, Nacogdoches, May 5, 1805, to Elguézabal, in Bexar Archives 
at the University of Texas. 

18Dionisio Valle, Nacogdoches, May 6, 1805, to Elguézabal, in Bexar Archives 
at the University of Texas. 
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leagues from Natchitoches. Prior to the departure, a messenger 
had been sent ahead to Bayou Pierre with orders for all the 
inhabitants of that place to bring their children and servants 
to Bouquer’s home on May 8 so that the bishop could confirm 
them. He stayed only briefly in Bouquer’s home, for he was 
met there by two deputations from Natchitoches who invited 
him to be their guest, which invitation he accepted. 

The visit to Natchitoches deserves special comment, for it 
aroused the suspicion of the United States as to the bishop’s 
real motives, and it has been used by some students of the 
boundary dispute as evidence that Natchitoches was a part of 
Spanish territory. When Captain Turner sent a report of the 
visit to William C. C. Claiborne at New Orleans, Claiborne 
reported to James Madison that the priests at Natchitoches 


had weakened the allegiance of the citizens by giving currancy to 
an opinion that they would soon become Spanish Subjects, and 
excited a hatred against the American Government by representing 
that it afforded no protection to Religion, and that an association 
with infidels (meaning the Americans) would dishonor the shades 
of their ancestors, who have lived and died in the true faith. 


He continued: 


A character calling himself the Bishop of one of the Interior Provinces 
of Mexico, lately made a visit to Natchitoches; he travelled with 
great dispatch and in much Pomp. He appeared to be a man of 
great literature, and of considerable address, he kept a Journal and 
took the Latitude of many places through which he had passed. His 
inquiries as to the Geographical Situation of Louisiana were minute, 
and from his general conduct it would seem that his visit was rather 
with Political than Religious views. 

This Bishop was received by the Commandant at Natchitoches 
with respectful attention, and after resting a few days in the vicinity 
of that Post, took his departure for the City of Mexico and to which 
place there is said to be from Natchitoches a plain direct road, that 
can be travelled with facility at every season of the year.‘7 


Isaac Joslin Cox says that the bishop made his visit to Natchi- 
toches “‘as if to emphasize the fact that the religious hold of the 
Spaniards was more enduring than their political sway.’* Sister 

17William C. C. Claiborne to James Madison, New Orleans, June 5, 1805, in 
Dunbar Rowland, Official Letter Book of W. C. C. Claiborne, III, 82. 


18Isaac Joslin Cox, “The Louisiana-Texas Frontier,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XVII (1913), 153. 
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Mary Angela Fitzmorris says that the value of the visit “lies in 
the fact that western Louisiana was ecclesiastically a part of 
Mexico until the boundary settlement of 1819.’ 

It appears that the assumptions of Claiborne, Cox, and Fitz- 
morris are all without much foundation. The bishop's visit 
was obviously made on the spur of the moment. If it had been 
premeditated and a part of a governmental plan to re-enforce 
Spain’s claim to western Louisiana, the bishop surely would not 
have felt the necessity of apologizing for having made the trip as 
he does in his letter to the viceroy. Also if Natchitoches and 
western Louisiana had been within his jurisdiction as a part 
of the diocese of Linares, he would have had no reason to ask 
the king for forgiveness for having made this trip into what he 
himself calls the American territory. The fact that the bishop 
went to great pains to explain why he made the visit and to beg 
the king’s forgiveness indicates that the event was entirely 
unpremeditated and had no political implications. 

It should be pointed out here, however, that both Cox and 
Fitzmorris had some basis for their assumptions in the light of 
the evidence that they had at hand. They had access to only 
the edited letter, in which the bishop’s statement, “J did not 
know whether I could cross our boundary, and on the other 
hand I feared that those people would think me rude if I refused 
their invitation,” was omitted. Also this version did not contain 
the paragraph in which the bishop asked the king’s pardon tor 
his having entered Natchitoches without permission.*” They may 
have been influenced in their assumption by the treatment given 
to this visit by Mattie Austin Hatcher in her study The Opening 
of Texas to Foreign Settlement. She quotes the first two sentences 
of the ninth paragraph, which are as follows: 


The country generally, whose wealth depends largely upon agri- 
culture and whose climate is very similar to that of Old Castile, 
deservedly asks that the matter of its population be dealt with ade- 
quately, because the Americans who are on its borders are bestirring 


19Sister Mary Angela Fitzmorris, Four Decades of Catholicism in Texas, 1820-1860 
(Washington, 1926), 42. 

20Primo Obispo del Nuevo Reino de Leon to José de Yturrigaray, virey de esta 
Nueva Espafia, in Dunn Transcripts of AGI, Audiencia de Guadalajara, 1800-1819, 
pp. 141-151, at the University of Texas; Registro Oficial del Gobierno de los Esta- 
dos Unidos Mexicanos, aiio 2, Tomo IV, Num. 59, pp. 234-235. 
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themselves and are striving to come out of the narrow confines of 
their forests on to these spacious plains. The visit with my parishion- 
ers provided me with a perfect knowledge of the temper and ideas 
of those republicans. 


But in doing so, after the word “parishioners” in the second 
sentence, she inserts the words “‘at Natchitoches.” This expres- 
sion is not to be found in any version of the letter. Nor is it to 
be found at all in the reference she gives, for although she quotes 
from the bishop’s letter to the viceroy on June 20, 1805, she 
refers the reader to a letter written to José Caballero on March 
7, 1804.71 

The bishop returned from Natchitoches to Nacogdoches on 
May 17.°? He remained there until the morning of May 26, 
when in company with his escort, his domestics, the Reverend 
Father Puelles, Captain José Joaquin de Ugarte, his family, and 
five soldiers, the bishop set out for San Antonio de Bexar.** 
When he left Nacogdoches, he took with him, for their own 
service, two foreigners, a Monsieur Ruquire [Francisco Rou- 
quier] and a Doctor Serven; as well as one of the deserters, 
Monsieur Timoteo; a carpenter; Don José de la Bega; a church 
worker; and three residents of Nacogdoches. According to Dioni- 
sio Valle, the bishop had promised to be responsible for these 
people. In reporting all this to his superior and in explaining 
his having allowed the bishop to take the foreigners and others 
with him, Valle said, “Inasmuch as I understood the Bishop's 
sensitive nature, I avoided displeasing him at the time of his 
departure.””** 

Still another person in that party that accompanied the bishop 
was a Spaniard, Juan Seguin. He was under arrest for having 
displayed an indecent poster vilifying the priests, which poster 
he had set up on a stick in a public place in Nacogdoches. 
Dionisio Valle, the officer in charge at Nacogdoches, ordered 


21Mattie Austin Hatcher, The Opening of Texas to Foreign Settlement (Austin, 
1927)» 77- 

22Diary of Dionisio Valle, Nacogdoches, entry of June 1, 1805, in the Bexar 
Archives at the University of Texas. 

231bid. 

24Dionisio Valle, Nacogdoches, June 3, 1805, to Elguézabal, in Bexar Archives 
at the University of Texas. 
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Seguin to return to Bexar with the bishop's party and to report 
to the governor.”* 

The bishop's companions proved a great disappointment to 
him and also caused him trouble. Even as late as 1809 he was 
having to answer questions concerning them. Don Manuel Sal- _ 
cedo, governor of Texas, wrote the bishop asking him for an 
account of the foreigners that had accompanied him on his visit 
to Texas. The bishop, in answering, said that on his return 
from Natchitoches he had brought no foreigners, that those who 
had come with him to Nacogdoches had come on the advice of 
Mr. Murfi, the Indian agent, that they had come to Nacogdoches 
to ask permission to go to San Antonio to confer with Elguézabal, 
which permission Valle had granted them. The bishop continued 
that he had selected a Mr. Serven to go with him to Bexar as 
doctor, but once there he (the bishop) had discovered that Mr. 
Serven was no doctor and was only interested in contraband 
trade. Marin de Porras explained, furthermore, that he had 
brought another man, a carpenter, to build some boats with 
which to cross the Rio Grande at Laredo and Reynosa but that 
this man had refused to leave San Antonio after having arrived 
there. He had brought also an Irishman called Timoteo with 
him to Monterrey. This man after having served as cook for 
a year and a half had returned to Nacogdoches.** 

The bishop’s party arrived in San Antonio on June 11, 1805.°" 
His stay in San Antonio must have been brief, for he was in the 
Presidio de Rio Grande on June go. At first thought, the brevity 
of the visit in San Antonio de Bexar, the capital of the province 
of Texas, is surprising. But when one considers that he had 


25Dionisio Valle, Nacogdoches, May 23, 1805, to Elguézabal, in Bexar Archives 
at the University of Texas. 

26Primo Obispo del Nuevo Leon de Leon, Monterrey, April 10, 1809, to Don 
Manuel Salcedo, governor of the province of Texas, in Bexar Archives at the 
University of Texas. For Dr. Federico Zervan and his sojourn in San Antonio, 
see P I. Nixon, The Medical Story of Early Texas (Lancaster, Pa., 1946), 70-72, 
87-08. 

27™Nemesio Salcedo, Chihuahua, July 29, 1805, to the Governor of Texas, in the 
Bexar Archives at the University of Texas. There are two letters of this date in 
the Bexar Archives. These letters are identical in every respect except that in one 
the date of the bishop’s arrival is given as the eleventh and in the other the 
seventeenth. As the bishop left Nacogdoches on May 26 and he was at the Presidio 
de Rio Grande on June 20, it would appear that the eleventh is the correct date. 
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gone to Natchitoches without permission and that he had brought 
some extremely suspicious characters to San Antonio, one sus- 
pects that he received a rather cool reception from the com- 
manding officer there. Also the bishop may have been in a hurry 
to return to Monterrey to prepare for the coming of Pedro 
Grimarest. Marin de Porras had been away from the seat of his 
diocese for some six months, and, as he himself said, the weather 
was getting warm and he feared that he might become ill. What- 
ever the cause of the short visit in San Antonio, he hurried on 
to the Rio Grande, where he wrote his letter to the viceroy. 
An edited version of this letter was first printed in the Diario 
de México, XIV, No. 10993 (March 18, 1811), 309-312, under 
the title “Noticias curiosas del nuevo reino de Leon.’’** Under 
the same heading it appeared in the Registro Oficial del Gobierno 
de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, Afio 2, Tomo IV, No. 59 (Feb- 
ruary 28, 1831), 234-235. The editor of the Registro Oficial said 
that he was reprinting the letter from the copy of it appearing 
in the Constitucional de Jalapa, which copy had been printed 
first in the Diario de México of March 18, 1811. The letter was 
also known in Spain, for a copy of it was inserted into the report 
of the Council of the Indies of February 29, 1812, concerning 
the proposal to try to encourage German and Polish soldiers of 
the French armies to desert to go to Texas to settle.*° This was 
obviously taken from the Diario de México of 1811, for it is an 
exact copy even to the point of containing various misspelled 
words and unintelligible phrases to be found in that of the 
Diario de México. In the Archivo Ing. Vito Alessio Robles Docu- 
mentos Historicos, I, is a manuscript copy of the letter.*° While 
this manuscript is not written in the hand of the bishop, it is 
apparently an accurate copy of the original. It not only contains 
various phrases and sentences omitted from the other copies 
mentioned, but the unintelligible phrases and misspelled words 
are also not to be found in it. In other words, everything in it 
makes sense, which is not the case in the other versions. The 
translation which follows is from the Alessio Robles manuscript. 


28This is the “diary” that Sister Mary Angela Fitzmorris speaks of in Four 
Decades of Catholicism in Texas, 1820-1860, p. 42. 

22Dunn Transcripts of AGI, Audiencia de Gualalajara, 1800-1819, pp. 141-151, 
at the University of Texas. 

30A photostat of this manuscript is in the Archives of the University of Texas. 
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Your EXCELLENCY: 

Since last December I have been busy visiting my diocese, which 
includes also the province of Texas, whose extreme eastern boundary 
borders on the United States. In that part (although on the east 
[west], north and south it is unpopulated) there are more than two 
thousand Frenchmen within my diocese. Although they are Catholics, 
they live forgetful of their religion and without the observance of 
the sacraments. At the same time that they profit from our dominions 
at their own free and uncontrolled will and pleasure without paying 
tribute nor tax and without recognizing as superior our authority, 
they serve as agents for the contraband trade, robbery and cupidity 
of the Anglo-Americans. 

These circumstances compelled me to undertake a trip to those 
settlements, which I succeeded in entering in the midst of acclama- 
tions and demonstrations of happiness and rejoicing on the part of 
those inhabitants. At my presence they felt encouraged to confess, 
to be confirmed and to have sanctioned many marriages that were 
null. They also agreed with me that priests should be permanently 
established there. 

I would say nothing of these matters to Your Excellency if this 
same journey had not given me an understanding of this province, 
which as a public service I give to Your Excellency. 

From La Bahia del Espiritu Santo [Goliad], from where I set out, 
to the region where the Frenchmen live on the borders of the United 
States, there is an unpopulated area of over two hundred leagues 
containing no settlement other than that of our Nacogdoches Presidio, 
and some small farms in its vicinity. At the beginning all the country 
is composed of broken hillocks, on whose descent is found at great 
intervals good running streams, cut to pieces by the sand and debris 
that the winds and storms have amassed. The ground is more like 
a rug than a delightful meadow, for from time to time are found 
fields of exquisite flowers. Generally speaking this region is like the 
pastures of Aranjuez, although with an incomparable advantage, for 
here the large trees are of the tallest cedars, different species of wal- 
nut, entire leagues of sassafras, and innumerable medicinal plants. 
Among these is the very abundant “viperina,” the tea of the Indian, 
which is a very good stomach tonic, the sarsaparilla, the gentians 
and others with which I am not acquainted. 

About the middle of the province begin the ranges of rugged 
mountains that extend to the Mississippi. In between them are 
plains or small valleys and each one of them is strictly speaking a 
botanical garden. Among the very massive and unknown trees are 
those of the sugar maple and the wax myrtle. The woods end in 
great streams filled with beavers. The strangest thing about the land 
is that on the mountains themselves and in some of their valleys, 
the ground is covered with vines that bear a delicious grape in the 
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month of August. ‘This vine has leaves larger than those of the 
fig-tree and is of the same height and breadth as the vines of Castile. 
Here grows also a wild grape, whose branches climb to the tops of 
the trees and are covered with clusters of wild grapes, somewhat 
unpleasant to the taste, from which the natives make an exquisite 
vinegar. There is another kind of vine that grows about three 
“varas” [eight and thirty-four hundredths feet] high and entwines 
itself around any shrub. 

Bear, wild boar, deer and buffalo are found in such abundance 
that it is incredible to one who has not seen them. Even more won- 
derful to see are the great herds and droves of wild horses and mares 
that are called mustangs here. As well built as the best of Europe and 
of an incredible agility, they are caught by our Spaniards here with 
a lasso. They are found close to the roads in herds of four to six 
thousand head. 

In proportion to this abundance are the great rivers that water 
the province. They run from north to east, where they empty into 
the Mexican Gulf. Most of them are navigable, and the sturdy, 
massive trees that cover their banks are most useful for ship-building. 
From this abundance of water are doubtless born the heavy dews 
that bathe the land, and without the aid of rains keep all the plants 
fresh and luxuriant. These dews make wheat and other seeds, which 
I gathered with wonder, produce without cultivation. I grieved to 
see such an enviable land abandoned. 

The most extraordinary thing about this country is that in the 
composition of its terrain, in the structure of its mountains and hills 
(many of which contain deposits of iron, silver, and gold), it is 
completely different from the rest of this part of America, and very 
much like the fertile fields of Oropesa. Furthermore, whereas in 
New Spain there is no plant nor shrub without thorns, in this 
province there is not one that has thorns except the blackberry, 
which has different kinds of fruit and in such abundance that on 
the road aside from those we ate, we made from others a refreshing 
drink. Its fruit is sweeter than the strawberry of Aranjuez, of which 
there is also a great abundance of twice the size of those of Aranjuez. 

The country generally, whose wealth depends largely upon agri- 
culture and whose climate is very similar to that of Old Castile, 
deservedly asks that the matter of its population be dealt with ade- 
quately, because the Americans who are on its borders are bestirring 
themselves and are striving to come out of the narrow confines of 
their forests onto these spacious plains. The visit with my parishion- 
ers provided me with a perfect knowledge of the temper and ideas of 
those republicans. The ranch where I was a guest is only three 
leagues from the dividing line and five short leagues from the first 
settlement of Natchitoches on the banks of the Red River. On its 
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eastern bank was our boundary with France marked by two pillars 
which do not now exist. I had scarcely arrived when I was met by 
two high ranking officers who brought me a letter from the com- 
manding officer of that town [Natchitoches]. He begged me with 
the greatest earnestness to go there to be the guest of the people 
who wanted to see a Spanish bishop. Furthermore, the officers were 
accompanied by sixty of the most prominent Frenchmen with the 
same earnest request and with provisions of food of which we were 
then in need. I found myself in a difficult situation. I did not know 
whether I could cross our boundary, and on the other hand I feared 
that those people would think me rude if I refused their invitation. 
The circumstances made me think that as much for the honor of 
the king whom I serve as for that of my position | should accede to 
their wishes. Actually on May 11, I entered Natchitoches, whose 
garrison led by its commanding officer received me with the honors 
due a general and with abundant refreshments provided by the 
commanding officer. My stay, which was only for three days, was 
one of continuous hard labour in holding confirmations and listening 
to the people, who could not credit such sincerity and urbanity in a 
Spanish bishop of the Roman communion. Without any coercion, 
I won their liking, I should say their esteem, and in proof of it, even 
the Anabaptist and Presbyterians brought their already baptized 
children to me that | might confirm them. The concourse was 
infinite, as people came even from New Orleans. 

Although in my conversations with those republicans I proceeded 
with the greatest political reserve and honesty, as befits my station, 
the Frenchmen did not fail to complain of their condition in the new 
government and to tell me of their desire to go into the province of 
Texas to settle. At the same time [they indicated] that those 
republicans assume that it [Texas] is already theirs and consider 
themselves owners as far as the Rio Grande, four hundred leagues 
away, in which case this America would be lost. I told them [the 
Frenchmen] that such a delicate business [that of their coming to 
Texas] was not within my jurisdiction nor could I employ the name 
of the king without exceeding my authority and that they should 
come to an understanding with the Marques de Casa Calvo, our 
minister in New Orleans. 

On my way back I became acquainted with the large lagoon next 
to the aforesaid ranch. From the Red River four hundred leagues 
above Natchitoches, this lagoon penetrates into the interior of our 
possessions, running from north to south more than twenty leagues. 
It bears the name of Spanish Lagoon. It has a rising tide and an 
ebb-tide like the ocean, and to embark on it in high winds is very 
dangerous, as I myself found out, for I had to get out in a hurry. 
In the winter it is covered with ducks and other delicious birds, in 
such abundance that hunters come down in ships from New Orleans 
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to hunt them. The hunters carry away an unbelievable number of 
these birds, which are sold pickled in that city and this forms a 
considerable part of their trade. The trade in hides and in beavers 
that are caught on the banks is much more profitable, and they [the 
hunters from New Orleans] take away from our possessions in that 
region annually from fourteen to twenty thousand deer hides. 

Along the boundary are many Englishmen who occupy and farm 
whatever field that pleases them best and that land is the object of 
their covetousness and rapacity. They live without king and without 
law. They are frightened like wild animals at the sight of their 
fellow creatures. Always immoral, they have illicit relations even 
with the heathen Indians. I have seen it with my own eyes and 
other outrages that I shall not recount. 

As my object is to give an idea of this province, I should tell Your 
Excellency that on the east the boundary of the Americans terminates 
at thirty-two degrees latitude, on which is Natchitoches. ‘The mouth 
of the great river, which I purposely observed, lies to the south of 
it at twenty-nine degrees and some minutes. I did not follow it on 
to the gulf, because I was afraid of enemy ships. 

This work, Your Excellency, I undertook in order to show my love 
for the king and to be of some service to the nation and at the cost 
of a thousand discomforts. In going and returning I have slept a 
month and a half in the open under a miserable arbour. After three 
days out, the meat supply which we carried spoiled and it was neces- 
sary to eat that of the deer and the bear, which are abundant here, 
and their lard is more tasty than the best oil. I have travelled 
without doctor or surgeon, whom I could not find, because scarcely 
are they to be found here in the cities. My main delicacy has been dry 
bran bread and a little rice poorly cooked and even worse prepared 
by the soldiers. 1 have crossed on rafts (logs held together with ropes 
and drawn by four to six swimming men) nine large rivers, with 
great fear and danger on the Colorado, which was on a rise. Its 
current was so strong that it carried us more than two hundred 
paces below where we should have landed. We had to hold on to 
trees in order to escape the current in which much of my baggage 
was lost. 

As the country was impassable in large part, I carried with me 
ten wood-cutters, who at times took two to four hours to cut cedars 
and other trees to clear the way. At the same time they blazed the 
entrances to the creeks that are very dangerous. Thus we left a 
good road open for the benefit of the public. 

I beg Your Excellency to inform His Majesty of everything so that 
if in any way I by my entrance into Natchitoches failed in my obli- 
gation, he will be pleased to pardon me, as I only did it in the 
belief that it was a point of honor and that it would not offend his 
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sovereign resolutions, and so that I may have the great satisfaction 
of knowing that he is aware of my zeal and my desire to be employed 
in his service. All that I long for is that he may look upon me wit!) 
favor. 

Presidio del Rio Grande. June 20, 1805. Primo Obispo del Nuevo 
Reino de Leon.—Excmo. Sor. Dn José de Yturrigaray, viceroy de esta 
Nueva Espana.*! 

Although Bishop Marin de Porras never returned to Texas, 
he continued to try to keep the government informed concerning 
Texas. His first interest on his return to Monterrey was to pre- 
pare for the arrival of the new commandant general, Pedro 
Grimarest. He was expected to arrive at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande in August, 1805, and to be accompanied by seven com- 
panies of soldiers and a large number of settlers. He had in- 
structed the bishop to prepare for his arrival, and the bishop in 
compliance with this request was preparing to have a great num- 
ber of persons at the mouth of the Rio Grande to welcome their 
new leader.*? The new commandant general was to make his 
capital at San Antonio de Bexar. One gets the impression from 
reading the bishop's letter concerning the coming of Grimarest 
that Marin de Porras looked forward to the arrival of Grimarest 
with the greatest of pleasure. Together they were to build up a 
strong Texas.*’ Pedro Grimarest, however, was never to set foot 
on Texas soil. Some of the ships to be used to bring his expedi- 
tion of several thousand colonists and seven companies of soldiers 
were captured by the British before the expedition was ready 
to set sail from Cadiz. This misfortune caused the plans for 
Grimarest to come to Texas to be cancelled. The failure of this 
expedition to materialize must have been a sore disappointment 
to Marin de Porras, for he no longer wrote of his plans to settle 
Texas. He did, however, continue to manifest an interest in the 
affairs of Texas. 

After the failure of the proposed Grimarest expedition, An- 


’1Photostat of manuscript in the Archivo Ing. Vito Alessio Robles Documentos 
Histéricos, I. Photostat in the archives of the University of Texas. 

32Captain Turner, Fort Claiborne, to General James Wilkinson, at Natchitoches, 
September 3, 1805, in American State Papers: Foreign Relations (Washington, 
1832), IT, 691. 

33Primo Obispo del Nuevo Reyno de Leon, Villa de Camargo, February 5, 1805, 
to Andrés Elguézabal, in Bexar Archives at the University of Texas. 
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tonio Cordero, who had been sent to Texas with troops to be 
stationed along the Texas-Louisiana border, was appointed gov- 
ernor of Texas. He kept the bishop informed on affairs in Texas. 
The new governor was much concerned over the danger of the 
Americans coming into Texas and claiming it, but apparently 
the bishop did not take these rumors of trouble too seriously. 
In reply to one of Cordero’s letters on the matter, he reminded 
Cordero that “the most of the news you have in that province 
through the Louisiana gazettes consists mainly of conjectures.’*' 

Marin de Porras wrote Cordero in February, 1808, that he 
intended to make a trip to Texas.** Why he did not make the 
projected trip is not known. It is conceivable that the military 
and political officials in Texas discouraged his undertaking such 
a visit. Or perhaps his dislike of these officials and their methods 
decided him against again coming to Texas. The friction between 
him and the officials is clearly revealed in the bishop's corre- 
spondence of 1809. Early in 1809, Manuel Salcedo, the new 
governor of Texas. asked Marin de Porras to give an account 
ef the persons who had accompanied him from Natchitoches and 
Nacogdoches to San Antonio and Monterrey in 1805. The tone 
of the bishop's reply indicates that this inquiry was not appre- 
ciated.* 

The bishop's displeasure with the way things were going in 
Texas finally reached such a point that he appealed directly to 
the new viceroy at Mexico City to interfere in affairs in Texas. 
On August 21, 1809, he addressed a long letter to the viceroy, 
Archbishop Lizana, which gave a detailed report of what had 
been transpiring in Texas since 1805. 


EsTEEMED AND Most ILLUusTRIOUS SiR: 

The very fact of my daring to interrupt your most serious business 
with this secret report will serve (if you do not consider me impru- 
dent and discourteous) as a clear testimony that necessity forces me 


34E] Obispo, Monterrey, May 3, 1808, to Antonio Cordero, in Bexar Archives 
at the University of Texas. 

35E] Obispo del Nuevo Reyno de Leon, Monterrey, February 28, 1808, to Antonio 
Cordero, in Bexar Archives at the University of Texas. 

36Primo Obispo del Nuevo Reyno de Leon, Monterrey, April 10, 1809, to Don 
Manuel Salcedo, governor of the province of Texas, in the Bexar Archives at the 
University of Texas. 
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to make it. ‘Ihe matter is very serious, and I shall explain it in a 
few words. 

Some five years ago the governor of this Nuevo Reyno de Leon 
was discovered in the crime of taking fourteen thousand pesos forci- 
bly or fraudulently from the Administrator of Taxes on Tobacco in 
this province by counterfeited orders and pretexts, which were given 
in the charge. At that time because of the death of the governor of 
‘lexus, Colonel Antonio Cordero, governor of Coahuila, went to 
‘Texas to govern that province. By the use of tricks and machinations, 
rumours were spread of war with the Americans who never consid- 
ered it and made no hostile movement even when we provoked them 
prematurely. The artifice had the happiest results. Yturrigaray be- 
came alarmed; the militia of Nuevo Leon, New Santander, and 
Coahuila was called up. Don Felix Calleja, the Inspector at San 
Luis Potosi, was charged with directing and appointing officers of 
these troops. And at that time all Nuevo Leon thought that the 
Americans would occupy all this territory and would threaten even 
this capital. 

The aforesaid Calleja, the intimate friend and old companion 
of Governor Herrera, found the occasion the most opportune for 
saving his friend from the imprisonment and loss of employment 
which the law provides for the excesses committed by Herrera. At 
his suggestion, he was named to command the aforesaid militia at 
Bexar. The viceroy was well inclined in Herrera’s favor, since in 
order that the matter of the discovery [of the misappropriation of 
the funds] would not worry Herrera, the viceroy ordered that it be 
deferred. And a few months after Herrera had arrived in Bexar, the 
‘Treasury Official Borbon asked that he [Herrera] be compelled to 
replace the stolen money and that as for the criminal charge, it be 
suspended hereafter, because of the distinguished services that he 
[Herrera] in company with Cordero was performing against the 
Americans. 

These [services], Your Excellency, are well manifest and public 
but all are damaging to the King and the kingdom. From the mo- 
ment that he [Herrera] arrived there, his only interest was the 
contraband trade. The uniforms for the troops were bought from 
the Americans, and even the hats, at a conspicuous profit for him, 
since he has distributed all among the troops at whatever price he 
has wished. And not content with this, he has flooded these provinces 
with contraband goods, now by means of the French emissaries, his 
favorite friends, now by means of his acquaintances, who have gone 
to the most miserable ranches to expend the contraband goods in 
such abundance that last year the merchants who attended the fair 
at Saltillo, where those troops are provisioned, noted it and com- 
plained, bitterly, because where in previous years the provisions for 
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the troops had come to sixty thousand pesos a year, last year they 
did not come to eighteen thousand pesos. And this was for goods 
that the Americans do not have, such as soap, sugar, and all kinds 
of hides. Besides this, he has dealt equally in another very lucrative 
contraband trade in mules and horses, with which the Americans 
have enriched themselves, for they needed them for their troops and 
for the manufacture from which they gain sustenance. I believe 
that Your Excellency is already informed of all this by the com- 
mandant general, who has ordered secret reports made of it and 
these themselves will prove more and more the truth of all that | 
have said. 

His excesses have not stopped here, because, counting on the 
constant protection of his friend Calleja, he has mortified the unfor- 
tunate troops in a thousand ways. Drawing up the muster of those 
that were to meet at Bexar, they [Herrera and Calleja] found a 
new means for their unjust exactions. He that wished to free himself 
of serving in the militia had to buy off his oppression with a certain 
number of horses or a certain amount of cash; and after this sacrifice 
had been made, many of them were forced to leave their homes and 
enter the military service, which vile tribute has been continued by 
iis brother, Don Pedro Herrera, Lt. Governor as he is unjustly said 
to be of this province. Yturrigaray wanted the senior alcalde to be 
the lieutenant-governor, but they [Calleja and Herrera] alleged that 
the latter had to go to Texas and in the meanwhile said that Herrera 
[Don Pedro] could be lieutenant-governor (in order to suppress 
the complaints of the province) and all [the allegations] turned 
out false. The alcalde remained in Monterrey, from whence he has 
not departed, and [Pedro] Herrera with a convenient and feigned 
title continued and continues governing without any one daring 
to oppose him. 

On this kind of exactions, a report was ordered by this Viceroyalty 
to be made by one Molano and on seeing that they [the complaints] 
were multiplied and very much justified, they [the Herreras and 
Calleja] asked the government prior to that of Your Excellency that 
a new comissioner be sent by means of Calleja, and the latter sent 
a young man, inexperienced, if not to be said sold to him [Calleja] 
and who was serving him as assessor in his office of Inspector; and 
according to what I have been told he has excited a thousand dis- 
turbances in the city of Monterrey. 

So many evils and disorders have thrown the entire province into 
the greatest confusion and misery. I cannot look upon them without 
pain and heartfelt sorrow. I can see no comfort or remedy except 
that of the powerful arm of Your Excellency. Therefore filled with 
the greatest confidence I ask and beg Your Excellency with the proper 
reserve and secrecy to order Governor Herrera to appear here to 
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answer for the criminal charge of misappropriation of funds of the 
Royal ‘Treasury and to declare his brother an intruder as governor 
of Monterrey and its province, which office should go to the senior 
alcalde if Your Excellency does not think it best to name a provisional 
governor. With these measures will be reborn the peace so longed 
for by these loyal vassals of His Majesty and the intrigues of the 
Herreras and Calleja, who have profited so well from the contraband 
trade, will be brought out in the open. And furthermore Yturrigaray 
was bribed with gold by the wife of the governor [Pedro Herrera]. 
From the beginning of the charges she has been living in this city. 
Your Excellency should be warned that many of these things have 
been hidden from the commandant general, whose ignorance of them 
is not without justification because of his being more than four 
hundred leagues away from Bexar. They made him believe the 
rumors of war, on which they [the Herreras and Calleja], have spent 
ubout a million of the king’s pesos; and they even yet want the farce 
to last in order to continue their exorbitant spending. The truth is 
that the Americans are checked in their ambitious claim on the 
boundary because original documents can be shown them to prove 
that French Louisiana never extended to this side of the Red River, 
on whose bank is founded the town of Natchitoches, which is their 
first town. May God grant Your Excellency many years of health. 

Saltillo, August 21, 1809. Primo Obispo del Nuevo Reyno de 
Leon.—Exmo. Illmos. Sor. Arzobispo de Mexico y Virrey de esta 
Nueva Espania.** 

The viceroy in replying said that he would do everything 
possible to remedy the conditions in Texas. He assured the 
bishop that he had done right in appealing to him and said that 
he would be glad to help at all times.** At this time the viceroy 
did not actually have much control over the Interior Provinces 
of Mexico. These provinces were under the commandant gen- 
eral at Chihuahua. Both the bishop and the viceroy knew this. 
Hence Marin de Porras, when he received the viceroy’s reply, 
evidently thought that the viceroy might need a little advice 
concerning how to use his power. On October 23, 1809, the 
bishop addressed another letter to the viceroy in which he said: 


A thousand times I have considered writing to the Central Junta 
in order that it might put new leaders of a healthy religion and of 


87Original manuscript in the W. B. Stephens Collection at the University of 
Texas. 

38Illmo. Sor. Arzobispo y virrey de Nueva Espaiia Mexico, September 6, 1809, 
to Illmo. Sor. Don Primo Feliciano Marin, in the W, B. Stephens Collection at the 
University of Texas. 
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integrity in that province [Texas], but I have feared that I would 
be rebuffed because of the lack of information there [in Seville] of 
the conditions [in Texas]. I hope that Your Excellency will deign 
to inform them somewhat on the matter so that I may then inform 
them completely and exactly in order that the present situation may 
be remedied. 


He then mentioned again the evils existing in Texas: the con- 
traband trade, the intimate treatment and good reception re- 
ceived by the foreigners, the close alliance of the officials with 
the foreigners in order to hide the frauds and illegal dealings, 
and what was worse, the earnest desire to raise troops and to 
believe without reason in the severing of relations and war with 
the Americans in order to make use of the royal income. 

He continued: 

I know that Your Excellency in accord with the commandant general 
has taken more active measures to ascertain the origin of these evils; 
but I find a quicker and more effective way to reveal all the source. 
He then said that the best way to handle the matter was to 
remove Pedro Herrera as governor of Nuevo Leon, to replace 
him temporarily with Lieutenant Colonel Christobal Dominguez, 
who had already been assigned to investigate the actions of the 
Herreras. By doing this, the viceroy would break up the alliance 
between the Herreras, one at Monterrey and the other at San 
Antonio, and the people would not be afraid then to give a full 
report of what had been going on in the province. The bishop 
knew that this change in governor would have to be done 
through the commandant general. He offered a suggestion, 
therefore, as to how the viceroy could go over the head of the 
commandant general if this official did not agree to the change. 
If the commandant did not favor this change in governors, Marin 
de Porras told the viceroy that with his authority he could appeal 
directly to the Supreme Central Junta to appoint a new perma- 
nent governor for Nuevo Leon. 

Evidently the viceroy acted upon this suggestion, for he ap- 
pointed Don Manuel de Santa Maria to act as provisional gov- 
ernor of Nuevo Leon until his appointment could be approved 
~ 39Primo Obispo del Reyno de Leon, Saltillo, October 23, 1809, to Exmo. e Illmo. 


Sor. Arzobispo de México y virrey de esta Nueva Espaiia, in W. B. Stephens Col- 
lection at the University of Texas, 
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officially by the government in Spain. Santa Maria took posses- 
sion of his office on April 26, 1810.*° 

At the same time that Bishop Marin de Porras was appealing 
to the viceroy for relief from the military and political despotism 
of the officials of the Eastern Interior Provinces, he was having 
trouble with their interference in his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
In writing to the viceroy, he spoke of the “repeated insults, 
which I suffer daily from the new governor of Texas, the absolute 
despotism with which he disposes at will with my priests, holding 
them in shameful oppression, by boasting of and broadcasting 
their weaknesses.’’*' One such instance of interference caused 
the bishop to issue a sentence of excommunication against Don 
Manuel Salcedo and against all those who had carried out 
the governor’s order to arrest a priest. 

Manuel Salcedo, governor of Texas, had had the subdeacon, 
Juan Manuel Zambrano, arrested and imprisoned in San Antonio 
de Bexar. Bishop Marin de Porras held that the action of Salcedo 
was an infraction of ecclesiastical. immunity. In the sentence 
of excommunication, he said: 

Being aware of the apparent excuses produced in the different 
letters and messages (which the said governor has written us and 
which are attached to this document) and the multiple contradictions 
which they contain with the given purpose of not recognizing our 
jurisdiction in the delivery of the accused, by giving illusory and 
worthless replies, unworthy of the gravity of the case and of the 
respect due by law to our jurisdiction, we should declare and do 
declare that he [the governor] has broken openly and with complete 
knowledge, the ecclesiastical immunity. ... For which cause and 
protesting with the greatest sincerity the due respect to civil admin- 
istration and all royal jurisdiction which we appreciate and swear 
to be the most zealous defenders, in spite of our pacific character, 
we declare said Lt. Col. Don Manuel Salcedo, governor of the prov- 
ince of Texas, to be liable to the highest excommunication late 
sententie, which we impose with all its spiritual and political effects, 
unless within thirty days, he appeals with due submission to ask us 
for absolution of the censure with satisfaction to the offended party.*? 
~ 40Gonzalez, Obras completas, III, 192. 

41Primo Obispo del Reyno de Leon, Saltillo, October 23, 1809, to Exmo. e 
Illmo. Sor. Arzobispo de México y virrey de esta Nueva Espafia, in W. B. Stephens 
Collection at the University of Texas. 

42This sentence signed by Primo Obispo del Nuevo Reyno de Leon, Saltillo, 


October 4, 1809, was attached to the bishop’s letter to the viceroy, October 23, 
1809, in W. B. Stephens Collection at the University of Texas. 
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Bishop Marin de Porras, on November 27, 1809, was able to 
inform the viceroy that Governor Salcedo had made the proper 
appeal for absolution and had carried out all the provisions 
required for receiving it. The bishop said that he had generously 
granted the governor absolution “without delay in order to 
prove to him my desire for the best unity and for the well-being 
of the people.’’** 

Bishop Marin de Porras was busy during the period 1805 to 
1809 in trying to get his diocese organized as best he could with 
the limited number of priests that he had. Shortly after his 
arrival, many of the towns of the Eastern Interior Provinces, 
which had formerly been served by the friars, were turned over 
to the secular priests. In February, 1808, the bishop wrote 
Cordero that he had finally concluded the task of taking bids 
for parish churches.** Also in 1808, as a result of the death of 125 
persons in Chihuahua because of a fire started by articles on the 
altar, the bishop prohibited the use of an excessive number of 
candles and all ornaments of paper, lace, or other combustible 
materials on the altars of churches.*’ 

Contrary to the opinion of some that Bishop Marin de Porras 
was run out of his diocese never to return,** he continued to 
perform his duties in his diocese until his death in 1815. When 
the revolution led by Miguel Hidalgo broke out in September, 
1810, the bishop was in Saltillo attending the annual fair. Man- 
uel Santa Maria, governor of Nuevo Leon, appealed to the bishop 
to aid in curtailing the spread of the revolution. The bishop 
accordingly issued a pastoral threatening excommunication of 
all sympathizers with the revolutionists and of all that aided by 
act or word.* 

In spite of the bishop's threat of excommunication, the insur- 
gents gained many recruits in Nuevo Leon and in Saltillo. The 

44Obispo del Nuevo Reyno de Leon, Monterrey, February 28, 1808, to Antonio 
Cordero, in Bexar Archives at the University of Texas. 

45John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States 
(4 vols.; New York, 1886-1892), III, 712. 

46Edwin A. Ryan, “Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in Spanish Colonies” in the Cath- 
olic Historical Review, V, 13-14; T. C. Richardson (Dabney White, ed.), East 


Texas: Its History and Its Makers (4 vols.; New York, 1940), II, 670. 
47Santiago Roel, Nuevo Leon Apuntes Historicos (2 vols.; Monterrey, 1938), I, 
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revolutionary forces entered Monterrey in mid-January, 1811, 
and Bishop Marin de Porras fled northward. He is said to have 
gone to Camargo, where he remained in hiding for some time. 
During this period of hiding, he is said to have been the moving 
spiritual and moral force behind Ignacio Elizondo, who captured 
Ignacio Allende and Hidalgo at the wells of Bajan on March 20, 
1811. The bishop was supposed to have secretly visited Elizondo 
and to have induced him to aid in the capture of the revolution- 
ary leaders.** Some deny that the bishop had any part in the acts 
of Elizondo on the assumption that the bishop would not stoop to 
treachery to achieve his purpose.*’ It might be pointed out in 
passing that such an act of the bishop would not have been 
treachery. He was unalterably opposed to the insurgents. He 
had issued the sentence of excommunication against all insur- 
gents and against those who aided them by word or deed. Surely 
he would not have hesitated to use every possible means to bring 
the insurgents and especially their leaders to justice. To do so 
would, in his sight, have been the greatest service that he could 
render his king and his God. 

Whether or not the bishop remained hidden for several months 
in the north, he did go to Mexico City. There on June 2, 1811, 
in the imperial convent of San Francisco, he blessed the royal 
banners of the infantry regiment made up of businessmen of 
Mexico City.” It is probable that he spent some time in Mexico 
City during 1811. 

Little is known of his activities after 1811. He returned to his 
diocese and continued his labors there.*? During 1811, he sent 
a messenger to bring Father Antonio Gutierrez de Lara to Mon- 
terrey to answer for his activities in favor of the insurgents. 
Father Gutierrez succeeded in escaping from his escort and re- 
mained hidden in the mountains of Tamaulipas until 1814. The 
father finally tired of the difficult life, and on March 31, 1814, 


48Gonzalez, Obras completas, 11, 496; Santiago Roel, Nuevo Leon Apuntes His- 
toricos, I, 96-97. 

49Vito Alessio Robles, Coahuila y Texas en la época colonial (Mexico, DF, 
1938) 635. 

“0Diario de México, XIV, 651. 

‘1josé Gerénimo Cacha to José Miguel Sanchez Navarro, Saltillo, August 25, 
1813, in Sanchez-Navarro Papers at the University of Texas. 
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he addressed a long letter to the ecclesiastical authorities at Mon- 
terrey, requesting forgiveness. Both the bishop and General 
Joaquin de Arredondo granted Father Gutierrez de Lara the 
pardon he had requested.” 

The last public act of the bishop that is known was that of 
taking part in the electoral council of Monterrey, which met on 
February 13-20, 1814. As a member of this council, he had a 
part in the election and the establishment of the first provincial 
deputation in the Eastern Interior Provinces.** 

Bishop Marin de Porras died in Monterrey, on November 12, 
1815.°* He was buried in the cathedral there with all the honors 
and ceremony due his position. As he had said in some of his 
letters, he was ever zealous in serving his king and his God. And 
he never lost his love for Texas, a love and admiration which 
in 1805 caused him to write the following ode to Texas: 


Dios te salve, tierra de Texas, 
Do Natura, con hermosuras, 
Antes no conocidas se mostr6é: 
Aqui la mano divina 

Que todo lo ordena, 

Con mas complacencia se par6. 


E] llano de tus Verdes prados, 
De mil colores esmaltados, 
Con la quietud del vasto mar 
Y horizonte imenso 

Se revela estenso 

Quando se ve el Sol rayar. 


Tu sierra Madre al Oriente 
Opone su superba frente, 

Y al pie de cada ramal 
Serpean reveladas 

En picos y canadas 
Preciosas vetas de metal. 


52Gonzalez, Obras completas, II, 212, 221. 

53Libro de actas de las juntas electorales de parroquia de partidas y de pro- 
vincias, Ano de 1814, MS. in the Archivo General del Gobierno del Estado de 
Nuevo Leon, Legajo No. 1, 1814. 

s4Juan Ysidro Campos, José Vivero and Pedro de Hombre to D. José Varela, 
vincias, Ano de 1814, MS. in the Archivo General del Gobierno del Estado de 
Monterrey, November 21, 1815, in Bexar Archives at the University of Texas. 
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Las aguas frescas, cristalinas 
Que bajando de tus colinas 
Esparcen la fertilidad 

En tus huertas floridas, 
Yerran divididas 

Y animan tu soledad. 


Lugares llenos de encanto! 
Que nunca visité el llanto, 
Ni cruel hambre ni dolor: 
El mismo zefiro, 

Que os visita ligero 

Da un suspiro de Amor! 


Entre mil naranjos floridos, 

Que se desmayen mis sentidos.— 
Quiero mis lores olvidar, 

E ya no Prelado, 

Dormiré sepultado 

En atmosfera de Azaar.** 


55[? Anthony Ganilh], Ambrosio de Letinez or The First Texian Novel (2 
vols.; New York, 1842), II, 58. 
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Spanish and Mexican Periods 
MAX BERGER 


EXAS was occupied by Spain primarily as a military 

outpost to counteract the threat of French expansion 

from Louisiana into Mexico. Throughout the Spanish 
period, its chief function continued to be that of a barrier. The 
missions were an integral part of this military policy. The In- 
dians were to be Christianized, domesticated, and prepared for 
the pueblo system. As the Indians came under Spanish dom- 
ination, they were to be utilized as a fighting force, should the 
necessity arise. The Indians were to be gathered around the 
missions by force if necessary. 

Every mission had an industrial school for instruction in the 
practical arts of industry and agriculture. Fulfillment of a daily 
religious routine was required, and a special Indian catechism 
was adopted. The Indians also learned the Spanish language, 
since it was used for all instruction. 

The first of these mission centers was established in 16go0 in 
the area of the present town of Crockett. Within the next few 
years, twenty-five or more missions were started in East Texas. 
To a large extent, they were forts and were usually garrisoned. 
In time interest in the missions waned. Despite a temporary 
renaissance during 1720-1722, the missions fell gradually into 
disuse. Because of the wild character of the Texan Indians and 
the remoteness of the province from the more settled regions 
of Central Mexico, the missions achieved no permanent results 
in pacifying or educating the aborigines. From 1790 onwards 
the missions were gradually secularized, their lands divided, and 
efforts toward Christianizing and civilizing the Indians aban- 
doned. 

A permanent white population had, however, settled in Texas, 
principally around the larger garrisons. The first such civilian 
settlement was founded at San Fernando de Bexar (San Antonio) 
in 1718. In 1805 the Tribunal del Consulado estimated the 
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population of Texas to be twenty-one thousand.' More reliable 
sources, however, presented a different picture. Major Zebulon 
Pike estimated the white population at about seven thousand 
in 1807.’ Other estimates were even lower, placing the figure 
in the vicinity of three thousand.’ The Spanish population of 
Texas probably never exceeded four thousand*—a mere handful 
considering the vast size of the province. 

It was inevitable that in time a demand should arise tor 
schools for the children of Spanish settlers, garrison troops, and 
government officials. The first such non-mission school was func- 
tioning in Bexar as early as 1746.° Evidently it was a regular par- 
ish school such as was conducted in all Catholic countries for the 
training of the young in religious doctrines. It might even have 
been set up when the church was built in 1731. None of these 
early schools was long-lived; hence, it is not surprising to learn 
that another Spanish school was opened in Bexar in 1789. The 
teacher requested official recognition for his school and com- 
plained that he was being abused by the parents of his pupils.“ 
He received permission to teach until 1795 but fled after be- 
coming involved in some intrigue in 1792, when the school was 
closed. 

The turn of the century witnessed a revival of governmental 
interest in education. An edict was issued in 1802 prescribing 
compulsory school attendance and laying down heavy penalties 
for refusal to comply.” This was followed the next year by an 
order from the commandant for the establishment of schools at 
all garrison posts large enough to be able to afford a small salary 
for a teacher. True to the tradition of Spanish paternalism, 
detailed instructions for the organization of the schools were 


1H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (2 vols.; San 
Francisco, 1884), II, 2. 

2Ibid. 

8G. L. Rives, United States and Mexico, 1821-1848 (2 vols.; New York, 1913), 
I, 119. 

ic. P. Garrison, Texas (Boston, 1903), 124. 

5Frederick Eby, Development of Education in Texas (New York, 1925), 61. 

6Petition to the Cabildo in Frederick Eby, Education in Texas: Source Materials 
(Austin, 1921), 8-9. 

7Proclamation of J. B. Elguézabal, January 10, 1802, in ibid., 11. Original in 
the Bexar Archives. 
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laid down.* In accordance with this decree a school was opened 
at Bexar, but it did not last long. Shortly thereafter Bexar 
established a school supported by public funds and offering free 
tuition for a few children." This school led a fitful existence, 
but it probably furnished the precedent for the famous “Public 
Free Primary School,” opened in Bexar in 1828. 

Educational conditions in the other Spanish settlements were 
even more primitive. At La Bahia, a soldier, Galan, taught a 
school of eighteen children beginning in 1818. His existence as 
a teacher was precarious, for records show that in 1820 he re- 
ceived no salary (other than that as a soldier) except for a few 
donations such as meat, lard, and salt. ‘““The majority of chil- 
dren,” wrote a townsman, “are taught out of pure charity, the 
custom being not to give anything to this unfortunate wretch.’’"" 
In the following year he was entirely deprived of his school on 
the ground that it interfered with his duties as secretary to the 
ayuntamiento."' Since no other teacher was available, the school 
closed. Nacogdoches, too, tried to open a school, but nothing 
came of it. 

The disorders accompanying the revolutionary period (1819- 
1821) eradicated all signs of formal education. Not a single 
school in all Texas survived. 

Thus, over a century of Spanish occupation had failed to 
establish any semblance of an educational system. Yet this failure 
was not entirely the fault of the Spanish régime. Certain factors 
would have thwarted any governmental efforts. Among these 
were: the military nature of the colony, the wild frontier con- 
ditions, the sparseness of the population, and the abject poverty 
of the people. In addition to these difficulties, the central gov- 
ernment failed to provide financial support. 

The constitution of the new Mexican government delegated 
control of education to the individual states. In line with this 
policy, the constitution of the state of Coahuila and Texas (1827) 


8Order to Captains and Commanders by Manuel de Salcedo, in ibid., 11-15. 

*Some of the documents on this school are found in ibid., 17-21. Originals in 
the Bexar Archives. 

Letter of Ramirez, 1820, in ibid., 51-52. 

11Political Chief at Bexar to the Alcalde, 1821, in tbid., 52. 
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required all municipalities to establish primary schools.'* Two 
months later the state legislature placed the primary schools 
under the control of local authorities who were charged with 
the responsibility of raising the necessary funds.** This action 
keynoted government educational policy during the Mexican 
period." 

Decree followed decree as state authorities endeavored to prod 
local officials into establishing schools. When one law failed to 
produce results, another was passed. Whereas earlier decrees 
were couched in general terms, later decrees became more and 
more detailed in laying down the exact pattern for the proposed 
educational system. Some of the suggestions offered were cer- 
tainly original, even fantastic. In 1828, for example, Governor 
José Maria Viesca urged parents to send their children to the 
best possible schools. He even suggested that the state should 
send five orphans to school in Illinois.’ When the Lancasterian 
system of education became known in Mexico, state authorities 
endeavored to impose the system, full-grown, on Texas."* 

Despite these efforts, however, all attempts at creating a state- 
supported system of public education proved ineffective. Though 
the decrees demonstrated that state officials recognized the need 
for education, the state, chronically without funds, did not im- 
plement its decrees with financial assistance. Instead, the finan- 
cial burden was placed on local authorities who were in no 
position to bear it. 

It was not until 1833 that the state, in response to popular 
demand, began to make land grants for the support of local 
schools.'? Obviously, the mere grant of state lands in a frontier 
area was not in itself a panacea for the problems confronting a 


12Constitution of the State of Coahuila and Texas, Article 215, March, 1827, in 
H. P N. Gammel, Laws of Texas (10 vols.; Austin, 1898), I, 341. 

13Decree of Coahuila and Texas, No. 37, June, 1827, in E. C. Barker (ed.), 
“Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin, 1828-1832," Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXI, goo. 

14See Max Berger, “Texas Education Legislation during Mexican Period,” Texas 
Outlook, Vol. XXIX, no. 8, pp. 30-32 for a more complete treatment of this 
subject. 

15Viesca to Ayuntamiento, July 5, 1828, MS., Bexar Archives. 

16Decree of Coahuila and Texas, No. g2, May 13, 1829, in Gammel, Laws of 
Texas, 1, 237-240. 
17Decrees of Coahuila and Texas, Numbers 229, 240, and 244, in ibid., I, 323-396. 
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new educational system. Yet, it indicated that the state had finally 
recognized the necessity for granting financial assistance. Before 
this new policy had an opportunity to bear fruit, a new party, 
headed by Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, gained control of the 
federal government and precipitated a period of political unrest 
which culminated in 1836 in the Texas Revolution. When Col- 
onel Juan N. Almonte made his famous inspection tour through 
Texas in 1834, not a single school in all Texas was receiving state 
aid.‘* Thus neither federal nor state legislation succeeded in 
creating a real system of education. 

The individual municipalities, therefore, had to fend for 
themselves insofar as education was concerned. Among the 
Mexican settlements, Bexar, capital of the department of Texas, 
had by far the best educational facilities—and these were far 
from good. The vicissitudes of the revolutionary period had 
closed the schools founded during the Spanish period. Attempts 
at re-establishing a school were stalemated by the lack of a teacher 
and the general poverty of the population.’” Repeated appeals 
for state aid proved futile. Despairing of securing state aid, the 
municipality passed an ordinance establishing a ‘Public Free 
Primary School.” This school was to be supported by private 
subscriptions plus a municipal subsidy. Instruction was to be 
free to all, and the instructor was forbidden to exact any fees. 
True to the tradition of Spanish paternalism, every detail of 
school management was minutely prescribed. Classes were to be 
held from six to ten in the morning during the summer, and 
seven to twelve in the winter. Afternoon classes were to be held 
from two to six daily, regardless of season. The teacher was to 
open the school with prayer. On’ holidays he was to coéperate 
with the village priest in seeing that religious observances were 
fulfilled. The curriculum was to consist of the “three R's,” man- 
ners and morals, and religion. The teacher was to be hired on a 
four-year contract at five hundred dollars per annum, payable 


18Colonel Juan N. Almonte, “Noticia estadistica sobre Tejas” (1835), as quoted 
in J. M. Morphis, History of Texas (New York, 1874), 54-59. 

19Report from Sala Capitular of San Fernando de Bexar, 1822, in I. J. Cox, 
“Educational Efforts in San Fernando de Bexar,” Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical, Association, VI, 36; also Salcedo to the Governor, April 18, 1825, in 
Eby, Education in Texas: Source Materials, 57. Originals in Bexar Archives. 
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in monthly installments. ‘The ordinance went on to prescribe 
the methods of instruction, specifying even such details as the 
amount of time to be devoted daily to review.2” 

The school thus established existed until 1834, but despite its 
high-minded aims, it did not function too satisfactorily. Finan- 
cial stringency caused the teacher's salary to be reduced to twen- 
ty-five pesos per month. At one time in 1830, it dropped to six 
pesos a month, a sum which the municipality admitted was in- 
sufficient to attract the desired type of teacher.*! School attend- 
ance dropped from 150 in 1828 to 60 in 1833 despite the fact 
that there was an actual increase in the number of children of 
school age.** Moreover, even this school attendance was nominal 
rather than actual since the visiting committees of the ayunta- 
miento spoke regretfully of the small number in attendance as 
contrasted to the numerous urchins running loose in the streets. 
In addition to his other duties, the teacher was expected to 
assist in collecting the unpaid (voluntary) contributions. But 
neither gifts nor subscriptions were sufficient to cover school 
expenses, small as they were. The school fund declined. Things 
kept getting worse so that when Colonel Almonte visited the 
town in 1834, he declared that the funds were ‘‘so reduced as to 
render [the school’s] maintenance _.. impossible.’’** His con- 
clusion was correct, for the school stopped functioning soon 
thereafter. 

Educational conditions in the other Mexican communities were 
even worse. The town of Nacogdoches had been one of the 
earliest Spanish settlements in Texas. In time, however, because 
of the havoc wrought by various filibustering expeditions and 
the town’s proximity to the United States, the Mexican popu- 
lation declined, and the town became flooded with Americans. 
This movement became so marked that General Manuel de Mier 


20Ordinance Establishing a Public Free Primary School, in Cox, “Educational 
Ffforts in San Fernando de Bexar,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, VI, 52-63. Original taken from the Bexar Archives and now missing. The 
Ordinance was drawn up in 1826 but was not officially promulgated until 1828. 
21Bexar Memorial, December, 1832, in Eby, Education in Texas: Sourse Ma- 
terials, 81; Cox, “Educational Efforts in San Fernando de Bexar,” Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, VI, 41-43. Original in Nacogdoches Papers. 
22School statistics for Bexar in Eby, Education in Texas: Source Materials, 83. 
23Morphis, History of Texas, 54. 
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y Teran, on an inspection tour in 1828, noted the proportion of 
Americans to Mexicans to be ten to one. Moreover, the Mexicans 
constituted the lowest class, economically and socially.** Because 
of such conditions, no school existed from the beginning 
of the Mexican period until 1831. In that year, however, the 
local Board of Piety sent out an appeal for voluntary contribu- 
tions ‘either of money, produce, personal labor, or any othet 
article which may be converted into value, or else in material 
work” for the building of a church and school.*’ It added, ‘‘to 
maintain a school for the education of children is of absolute 
necessity.’ The promise was made that the funds would not be 
misappropriated, evidently a fairly common occurrence. This 
appeal evoked a letter of congratulation from the political chief 
at Bexar.** In May, 1831, a contract was signed with a teacher. 
The coéperative efforts of the townfolk erected a school building. 
Six men contributed various sums of money, ranging from five 
to one hundred pesos; others gave lumber, nails, hinges, a barrel 
of beans, a two-year-old steer, a calf, a barrel of corn, or personal 
services.” At this promising stage, a hitch developed. The local 
alcalde objected to allowing the teacher to enter the province 
from the United States on the ground that he had no pass- 
port. Hence, to allow him to enter would constitute a vio- 
lation of the Bustamente Decree of 1830, which forbade all 
further unrestricted immigration. This action led to a rebuke 
from the political chief at Bexar who admonished that the 
spirit rather than the letter of the law was to be obeyed.** 

In 1833 the school was granted a land endowment by the 
state.** Despite this unprecedented munificence, the school was 
not a success. Its attendance, like that of the school at Bexar, 
constituted only a fraction of the potential student body. Even 


24Manuel de Mier y Teran, “Report on Texas, 1828,” quoted in N. W. Stephen- 
son, Texas and the Mexican War (New Haven, 1921), 24. 

25Circular of the Board of Piety, March 10, 1831, in Eby, Education in Texas: 
Source Materials, 43-44. 

26Musquis to Ayuntamiento of Nacogdoches, February 16, 1831, in ibid., 42-43. 
Original in Nacogdoches Papers. 

27List of Contributions in ibid., 45-46. Original in Bexar Archives. 

28Musquiz to Alcalde of Nacogdoches, May 24, 1831, in ibid., 47-48. Original 
in Bexar Archives. | 

29Decree of Coahuila and Texas, No. 240, May, 1833, in Gammel, Laws of 
Texas, I, 333. 
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this small attendance dropped steadily. When Almonte in. 
spected the town in 1834, he found that the lone school was 
“very badly supported.’’* 

In the town of La Bahia conditions were even worse. A town 
official, reporting to his superior in Bexar, portrayed a sad state 


of affairs. 


Due to the miserable conditions the population is diminishing. .. . 
If there had been a supply of horses here, the place would have been 
absolutely abandoned. ... This is the main reason why a regular 
school does not exist in this district such as we had a few months 
ago. Only through the entreaties and persuasions of the Cabildo 
and the parish priest has D. T. Buentello taken charge of 16-20 
children to whom he gives primary instruction, more as a favor than 
for the money he receives. Yet if circumstances ... should change, 
the first step this ayuntamiento will take will be the establishment 


of a school.*! 


Handicapped by poverty, frontier conditions, political unrest, 
a declining population, and lack of state aid, the Mexican settle- 
ments were unable to maintain adequate educational facilities. 
Federal and state decrees had proved ineffective in creating an 
educational system; the efforts of the individual Mexican munici- 
palities proved no more successful. 

In the Anglo-American settlements, however, the educational 
picture was materially brighter. Texas had been opened to Amer- 
ican colonization through the efforts of Moses Austin and _ his 
son Stephen. The latter brought the first group of American 
colonists into the province in 1821. For almost a decade there- 
after, Mexico encouraged American emigration by granting huge 
tracts of free land. Under this incentive, American. settlers 
poured into Texas. By 1825 there were over seven thousand 
Americans in Texas, a number already greater than the Mex- 
ican population.** The latter remained stationary, whereas the 
former increased rapidly. In 1830 there were twenty-two thou- 
sand Americans in Texas; by 1835 almost thirty thousand.** The 
Mexican population never rose beyond four thousand. Thus, 
80Morphis, History of Texas, 58. 

31Hernandez to Governor Martinez, August 3, 1822, in Eby, Education in Texas: 
Source Materials, 53. Original in Bexar Archives. 


32Rives, United States and Mexico, I, 153. 
33Garrison, Texas, 157. 
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in little more than a decade, the American settlers had com- 
pletely swamped the native Mexican population and had gained 
virtual control of the province. This situation, entirely unfore- 
seen by Mexican authorities when they had opened the country 
to settlement, made it impossible for the newcomers to become 
Latinized and assimilated—as had originally been intended. The 
empresario contracts aggravated this situation inasmuch as the 
Americans were compelled to settle in compact blocks rather 
than intermingled with the Mexican population. When the 
Mexican government finally recognized what was happening and 
in 1830 attempted to close the doors to further immigration, it 
was too late. De facto control had slipped into the hands of the 
Americans. 

The early empresario contracts contained a provision requiring 
the establishment of schools in each colony. Instruction was to 
be in Spanish.** This provision was ineffective, as was the re- 
quirement that the colonists become Catholics. In education 
and religion, as well as in other mores, the American colonists 
followed their own traditions. 

Despite the sparse and scattered population, the high incidence 
of single men, the wild frontier conditions, and the political 
unrest, some communities succeeded in supporting local pay 
schools, some of a comparatively high order. The educational 
background of the American colonists and the efforts of certain 
of their leaders, such as Stephen FE Austin, were the chief factors 
in making these schools possible. 

The idea had become commonly accepted throughout the 
United States that public education should be aided, if not en- 
tirely financed, by permanent state support. In the Old South- 
west, from which many of the settlers came, the custom was for 
the states to set aside the proceeds from the sale of certain public 
lands as the basis for a permanent fund. These settlers, there- 
fore, were expecting something of the same thing in Texas. Even 
private schools and academies received state aid in many South- 
ern states.** The right of local initiative in educational matters 
was not generally established, particularly in the South. Hence, 

24Contract with the Government of the State for the Colonization of Five Hun- 


dred Families, Article 8, April 27, 1825, in Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 48. 
35E, W. Knight, Public Education in the South (Boston, 1922), 88-95. 
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the Mexican practice of delegating such responsibility to local 
authorities irritated the Anglo-Americans. 

Upon entering Texas the settlers from the United States found 
a considerably lower educational level than that to which they 
had been accustomed. Many of the colonists had attended col- 
lege; many more had attended academies or old field schools; 
practically all were literate. On the other hand, only a small 
percentage of the Mexican population of Texas could read or 
write. 

Stephen FE Austin, who played the dominant role in American 
colonization, was vitally interested in education. Unable to se- 
cure a state school for his colony, he promoted the establishment 
of private schools and even gave financial assistance to those 
settlers who needed it to keep their children in school. Austin 
also proposed the establishment of a state-supported “Seminary 
of Learning” at San Felipe de Austin. Although this ambition 
was never realized, San Felipe did have four schools at a time 
when few other settlements had even one.** 

The earliest American school in Texas was that opened by 
Isaac M. Pennington in Austin’s colony in 1823.7 From that 
time on numerous private schools were opened in the American 
settlements. They were usually old field schools or academies 
similar to those found in the South. Many were transitory, de- 
pending upon the presence of a schoolmaster in the community. 
The length of the school year varied from school to school, as 
did the curriculum and the quality of instruction. None of the 
schools received any state aid. Occasionally, some instruction 
would be given in the home of one of the settlers; more often 
a separate “schoolhouse” was constructed. Usually the building 
was a mere hut of pine logs. The better ones had wooden floors; 
the poorer only earth. A bench or two, some homemade multi- 
plication tables, and a few dog-eared textbooks completed the 
equipment. One such schoolhouse at Williams Settlement in 
1835 was only fourteen feet square.** Some of the schoolmasters 


36For the role of Austin, see Max Berger, “Stephen FE Austin and Education in 
Farly Texas, 1821-1835,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLVIII, 387-394. 


87R. H. Kuykendall, “Reminiscences of Early Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, VII, 52-53. 


38“Recollections of S. E Sparks,” ibid., XII, 61. 
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were well educated, but many of them had no more preparation 
than a few months attendance in some backwoods school.*’ Sal- 
aries were too low to attract properly qualified persons. “School- 
masters are generally needy,’*” was a common saying. One 
teacher in Austin’s colony was hired at the munificent salary of 
board and lodging plus $1.50 per month per pupil, two-thirds 
of which could be paid in young cattle.*' The life of a teacher 
was not entirely an academic one. Miss Frances ‘Trask, who 
opened at Independence the first boarding school for girls in 
Texas in a building which later housed Baylor University, was a 
cultured lady as well as a fearless frontierswoman. Wrote one of 
her former pupils: 

When it was necessary for her to do so, she mounted her Texas 
pony, swung a six-shooter on one horn of her saddle, and unattended 
would ride ... a distance of 50 to 75 miles, the whole route infested 
with Indians and other lawless characters.*? 

Settlers on outlying farms who wanted their children to have 
the opportunity of attending a school would arrange for the 
children to board in a town. Sometimes the schoolmaster and 
the older boys would “camp out’ at the school.** In time a num- 
ber of boarding schools arose, the most famous being that of 
Miss Trask. 

The best school in Texas was the academy of T: J. Pilgrim, 
who had come to Texas from New York in 1828. Educated at 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Seminary, the forerunner of 
Colgate University, Pilgrim opened a private school at San Felipe 
early in 1829. Within a short time he had forty pupils. Pilgrim’s 
description of his schoolhouse is enlightening. 

In a... grove near the center of the town is a rude log cabin 


about 18 x 22 feet, the roof is covered with boards held down by 
weight-poles, the logs are unhewn and with cracks neither chinked 


s9Winnie Allen (ed.), “Autobiography of George W. Smyth,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXXVI, 202. 

40§. R. Fisher to S. E Austin, January 22, 1832, in E. C. Barker (ed.), The 
Austin Papers (3 vols.; Washington and Austin, 1924-28), II, 739. 

41Contract of J. T. Garner, November 29, 1825, in Eby, Education in Texas: 
Source Materials, 94. Original in the Nacogdoches Papers. 

42R. C. Burleson, Life and Writings (Waco, 1901), 309. 

43D. G. Wooten (ed.), Comprehensive History of Texas (2 vols.; Dallas, 1898), 
I, 655. 
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nor buttoned; a dirt floor, and across it are placed several logs hewn 
on one side for seats.** 


In 1830 he moved his school to Gulph Prairie, and the following 
year to Columbia where he remained till 1836.*° Here he moved 
about from one plantation to another taking his pupils with him, 
like the earlier peripatetic schoolmasters of New England. The 
curriculum, according to Pilgrim’s advertisement, consisted of 
“grammar, geography, rhetoric, history, composition, arithmetic, 
natural philosophy, languages, and mathematics.’ Tuition was 
low, being $2.00 per month. Students from distant farms could be 
accommodated with “board and washing, in a number of re- 
spectable families, from $6-$10 per month.’’** 

Although Austin, in the best “‘booster’’ tradition, assured pro- 
spective immigrants that private schools existed in the American 
settlements—‘‘and very good ones,’’**? the colonists were far from 
satisfied. One of the grounds on which they condemned the 
Mexican régime in the Texas Declaration of Independence 
(1836) was that it had “failed to establish any public system 
of education.”** Wealthy colonists sent their children back to 
the United States for schooling; those of moderate means either 
taught their children at home or else sent them to private acad- 
emies or old field schools; the poor gave their children no formal 
schooling other than what could be imparted through occasional 
home instruction. 

Yet, the condemnation of the Mexican régime in the Texas 
Declaration of Independence was not entirely justified. Failure 
was largely due to basic conditions beyond governmental control. 
The people of the towns were poverty-stricken, and the state 
treasury bankrupt. Frontier conditions, Indian raids, epidemics, 
and a general feeling of insecurity complicated the task. More- 
over, it was extremely difhcult to obtain qualified teachers or 


44T, J. Pilgrim, “First Sunday School in Texas,” D. W. C. Baker, Texas Scrap 
Book (New York, 1875), 74. 

45C. W. Raines, Yearbook of Texas (Austin, 1902), I, 37; George’*P Garrison, 
“Guy M. Bryan,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, V, 121. 

+6Advertisement of T. J. Pilgrim, Texas Gazette, January 23, 1830. 

47Eugene C. Barker, “Descriptions of Texas by Stephen F Austin,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXVIII, 120. 
: ig Declaration of Independence, March 2, 1836, in Gammel, Laws of Texas. 
» 1065. 
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suitable books and supplies. Nor were the educational efforts of 
the Mexican régime entirely fruitless, for the first real public 
school in Texas (San Antonio, 1853) was public by virtue of the 
fact that its support had been provided for in a decree of 1833. 

Moreover, it should not be overlooked that the private schools 
started in the American settlements during these years provided 
the foundation for the state’s subsequent educational system. 
It was no mere accident that during its comparatively brief 
existence, the Republic of Texas chartered eight universities, 
seven colleges, ten academies, and four institutes. This educa- 
tional progress was made possible by the groundwork laid during 
the Mexican period. 
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Notes and Documents 


W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military 


Department 
Edited By M. L. CRIMMINS 


INTRODUCTION 


HE first important inspection report on the United States 

Army Posts in Texas was made by Brevet Lieutenant 

Colonel William Grigsby Freeman.’ In compliance with 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, of February 2, 1846, the United 
States agreed to prevent American Indians from marauding in 
Mexico. The United States therefore established army posts 
near the frontiers in Texas and pushed the posts forward as the 
tide of civilization followed in their wake. In reading this re- 
port, it is well to bear in mind the purpose of these army posts 
and to keep in mind the attainment of objectives in the recom- 
mendations that old posts be abandoned and new ones estab- 
lished. 

The writer of the report which follows, William Grigsby Free- 
man, was born in Virginia and appointed to the United States 
Military Academy from that state. He entered the Academy on 
July 1, 1830, when he was fifteen, and graduated at the age of 
nineteen, ranking fifteenth in a class of thirty-six. 

Freeman received a commission in the artillery and served as 
major of a regiment of Creek Volunteers during the Florida War. 
Later he was assistant instructor of infantry and artillery tactics 
at the Military Academy, and assistant adjutant general, remain- 
ing on this duty until his resignation in 1856 because of physical 
disabilities. Freeman had received the staff grades of brevet 
major and brevet lieutenant colonel “for meritorious conduct, 
particularly in the performance of his duty, in the prosecution 
of the war with Mexico.’’* 
~10.QM.G. File Box No. 1. Item 51, San Antonio, National Archives. 

2Order No. 46 Hq. 8th M.L. Depot. May 15, 1851. 

8Army and Navy Journal, November 24, 1866, p. 222; George Washington Cul- 


lum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U.S. Military 
Academy (7 vols.; Boston, 1891), I, 573-574. 
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Freeman’s report is now published in full for the first time. 
A similar report on the army posts in ‘Texas in 1856, made by 
Colonel J. K. F Mansfield, was published in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XLII. Freeman’s report includes nine 
army posts abandoned prior to 1856 which were not mentioned 
in Mansfield’s report. 

Among the officers listed in this report who are of special 
interest are: (1) “Bvt. Capt. McClelland,” (George Brinton 
McClellan), (2) “1st Lt. E. K. Smith,” (E. Kirby Smith), (3) 
“end Lt. C. R. Woods,” (Charles Robert Woods), (4) “‘gnd Lt. 
J. N. Bonaparte,” (Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte), (5) “‘gnd Lt. 
W. B. Lane,” (William Bartlett Lane), (6) ‘ist Lt. J. BR Gare- 
saché,” (Julius Peter Garesché), (7) “ist Lt. D. H. Maury,” 
(Dabney Herndon Maury), (8) “Paymaster A. S. Johnston,” 
(Albert Sidney Johnston), and (g) “ist Lt. G. E. Pickett,” 
(George Edward Pickett). All are identified along with the 
correct spelling of their names in the notes. 

Colonel Freeman’s recommendation that Fort Clark be used 
as a cavalry post was followed, and within recent years the 1st 
Cavalry Brigade was trained there under General Jonathan M. 
_ Wainwright. 

At the time Freeman made his report, one-third of the United 
States Regular Army was in the 8th Military Department in 
Texas. 

Two hundred and eight officers are listed in this report; 153 
were graduates of the United States Military Academy. ‘Twenty- 
eight became general officers in the Confederate States Army, 
and fifty-one in the United States Army, mostly by brevet near 
the end of the war on March 13, 1865. Twenty-seven died prior 
to the Civil War, and thirteen were separated by resignation. 
Six of the United States Army officers and five of the Confederate 
States officers listed were killed in battle. 
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REPORT OF INSPECTION OF 8th MILITARY DEPARTMENT 
MADE BY BVT. LT. COL. W. G. FREEMAN ASST. ADJT. 
GEN. PURSUANT TO INSTRUCTIONS FROM 
HEAD QUARTERS OF ARMY DATED 
APRIL 22, 1853 


San ANTONIO, Texas, October 1, 1853. 
Lizut. Coit. L. THomas, 
Asst. Adjt. General, 
Head Quarters of the Army, 
Sir: 

I have the honour to submit the following report of the inspection 
of the 8th Military Department, made by me pursuant to your in- 
structions of April 22, 1853. So many important changes have re- 
cently taken place within the limits of the Department command 
that it is probable my remarks will occasionally be inapplicable to 
the existing condition of things. In such cases | beg it will be recol- 
lected that I am not describing matters as they now are, but as I 
found them at the period of my inspection, and according to the 
impressions then made upon my mind. I deem it essential to call 
attention to this point in the outset, to guard against the miscon- 
ception of any portion of my report. 

Your instructions of April 22d, above cited, reached me in due 
course of mail, but it was not until the 5th of May that I was relieved 
from duty in the Adjutant General’s Office. The same day I set out 
from Washington for Texas, taking the route of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, and embarking in a steamer from New Orleans, May 
22d, reached Matagorda Bay, May 26th, and commenced the service 
assigned me by the inspection of— 


THE INDIANOLA Depot*— (Inspected, May 26, 1853.) 


This depot, which is used by the Quartermaster’s and Subsistence 
Departments of the Army, is situated in the town of Indianola. on 
Matagorda Bay, about 20 miles from the bar of Pass Cavallo. The 
town contains some 600 inhabitants and is a place of considerable 
trade. All supplies coming by sea for the principal depots at San 
Antonio and Austin, are landed at this point and conveyed hence 
by wagons, the distances to the places named being, respectively, 140 


4Indianola was founded in 1844, when Prince Carl of Solms-Braunfels chose the 
site as the landing point for his colonists from Germany. It was one of the princi- 
pal ports of Texas, ranking next to Galveston. J. R. Bartlett reported in 1850 that 
the harbors at Indianola and La Salle “possess advantages above those of any ports 
on the Gulf of Mexico, between the mouth of the Mississippi and Vera Cruz, with 
the exception of Galveston.” (J. R. Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations 
and Incidents in Texas, ... connected with the United States and Mexican Bound- 
ary Commission [2 vols.; New York, 1854], 1, 13). Indianola was destroyed by a 
hurricane on September 15, 1875. Texas Almanac, 1936 (Dallas, 1936) . 
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miles W. N. W, and 160 miles N. N. W. From eight to ten feet water 
can be carried over the Pass Cavallo bar at ordinary tides, and nine 
feet can be brought to the wharf at Powder Horn Bayou, 314 miles 
S. E. of Indianola; at the Depot wharf itself there is only a depth of 
614 feet water. The buildings of the Depot consist of five structures 
(60 x go feet) for supplies, a small blacksmith shop, and a stable, 
(32 x 70 feet) all constructed of rough lumber, at a total expense, 
probably, of $2,500. They are, however, fully adequate to the pur- 
poses required of them. These houses are built on ground leased by 
the United States. A wharf, 250 feet long and on which is laid a rail- 
way, is connected with this land, and for the exclusive use of the wharf 
and the lease of the ground the Government pays a monthly rent of 
eighty dollars. The owner of the wharf binds himself to keep it in 
repair against damages by sea or collisions of shipping, the United 
States defraying the expenses of its ordinary wear and tear. 


Quartermasters Department. 


Bvt. Major E. B. Babbitt,’ Assistant Quartermaster, is usually in 
charge of this department of the Depot, but at the time of my visit 
he was at San Antonio, acting as Chief Quartermaster of the 8th 
Department, and his duties at the Depot were performed, tempo- 
rarily, by 2d Lieut. George C. Barber,® 8th Infantry. The quantity 
of supplies on hand was very limited, most of those received being 
intended for transhipment to the interior and sent off as fast as 
landed. The articles in store were, however, in good preservation, 
and due scrutiny seemed to be exercised to prevent waste or mis- 
application. 

The persons employed in the Department are one clerk at $85 
per month, one forage master at $40, one veterinary surgeon at $30, 
one blacksmith at $35, one carpenter and wheelright at $45, one 
wagon master at $25, seven teamsters at $20 each, and one watchman 
and four labourers at $go. All these men, except the clerk, receive 
in addition to the pay specified one ration per day. The monthly 
expenditures for the pay of persons employed and rent ($80 for 
lease of ground and $12 for Quartermaster’s and Commissary’s 
Office) amounts to $512. This is the ordinary expenditure, exclusive 


‘Edwin Burr Babbitt graduated from the United States Military Academy in 
1826. He was breveted major on May go, 1848, for meritorious conduct in the 
enemy’s country; colonel on March 13, 1865, for faithful service during the Civil 
War; and brigadier general on March 13, 1865, for faithful service in the quarter- 
master department. Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army from Its Organization September 29, 1789, to March 2, 1903 
(2 vols.; Washington, 1903-1904), I, 177-178. Hereafter cited Heitman, Historical 
Register of the United States Army. 

8Second Lieutenant George Clinton Barber graduated from the Military Acad- 
emy in 1843; he died on November 11, 1853. Jbid., 190. 
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5 
of the purchase of supplies. When additional labour is required, it 
can be obtained at $1. per day, the labourer furnishing his own 


subsistence. 
Subsistence Department. 


Second Lieut. George C. Barber, 8th Infantry, has been in charge 
of this Department since May 22, 1852. One clerk at $25, one 
labourer at $25, and one at $20 per month are employed, making 
the ordinary disbursements amount to $70. Only a small quantity 
of provisions was in store, and it is desirable this should always be 
the case, as from the dampness of the climate they are liable to spoil 
if kept long near the coast. The issues are, usually, inconsiderable, 
and confined mostly to teamsters and detachments of recruits in 
route to their regiments. Nearly all the provisions received are 
intended for consumption at the interior posts. I am of opinion, 
therefore, that the Assistant Quartermaster of the station should be 
required to discharge the duties of the Subsistence in addition to 
those of his own Department. This is now done, and I believe 
without inconvenience to the service of either Department, by the 
Assistant Quartermaster in charge of the San Antonio Depot, the 
operations of which are probably more extensive than those of all 
the other depots in Texas combined. By this arrangement Lieut. 
Barber could join his regiment, now suffering greatly for the want 
of officers, and from which he has been detached upwards of sixteen 
months. Having deemed it my duty to make this recommendation, 
I take pleasure in adding that all accounts concur in representing 
Lieut. Barber as an officer of much promise and great moral worth. 
The condition in which I found his books, papers and the property 
in his charge bear testimony to an intelligent and faithful perform- 
ance of duty. 

Since the above remarks were written I have heard of Lt. Barber's 
death, but I shall, nevertheless, let them stand unaltered, as they 
are now as just to his memory as they were due to him when living. 

Leaving Indianola at 4 p.mM., May 26th, I proceeded via Lavaca, 
Victoria, Yorktown and the Sulphur Springs, to San Antonio, to fit 
out for my tour. The journey was made in a light spring wagon 
and occupied four days. The distance, as has been previously stated, 
is 140 miles, and the road with the exception of the portion (some 
40 miles) to Victoria, which runs over a “hog wallow” prairie almost 
impassible in wet weather, is very good ordinarily and sufficiently 
well watered. Occasionally trains are kept back, involving some- 
times the loss of animals, by the swelling of streams on the route, 
which in this country frequently rise twenty feet in a few hours; 
but the waters subside almost as rapidly, and such detentions rarely 
exceed two days. 

(To be continued) 
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Report to the Executive Council 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


TY THE present time, when the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation is marking a half-century of publication of ma- 
terials and writings of Texas history, it seems advisable 

to make a report on its activities and projects. 


THE QUARTERLY 
Editorial Policy 

In a very real way much that governs the editorship of the 
Quarterly is custom; editorial policy is largely governed by 
precedents and examples established by trial and error over a 
half-century. 

Most of you, I am sure, have given at least some thought to 
what the Quarterly is or ought to be. I am confident that your 
ideas on that score are firmly fixed and that everyone is in agree- 
ment that the Quarterly should publish the best and only the 
best material available, that articles should be sound historically, 
that they should be contributions in some sense to the history 
of Texas, and that they should be of some lasting significance. 
An article which meets those requirements must also be a rea- 
sonable entity within itself; it must have a starting and ending 
point; it can not be simply a chapter wrenched from a thesis 
or longer study and submitted only for “purposes of publica- 
tion.” 

Probably not so many of you, however, have looked at the 
picture from the other side—what the Quarterly is not. But these 
negative factors have always been at least equally important in 
determining the editorial policy of the Quarterly. 

1. The Quarterly is not an organ of genealogy per se; it can 
not be used for the publication of genealogical tables and find- 
ings which are obviously of highly restricted personal use and 
interest. Ancestry as a historical fact is in order, but discretion 
should be used so that background does not eclipse the dominant 
subject. 

2. The Quarterly is not an organ of social philosophy—nei- 
ther of good social philosophies nor of bad. It does not plead 
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the case of one church against another, or of high tariff against 
low, or of hard money against easy, or of strict constitutional 
interpretation against loose. 

3. The Quarterly does not settle, or attempt to settle, current 
controversy whether political, economic, religious, or personal. 
The Quarterly has no candidate for goverhor, attorney general, 
or commissioner; it makes no attempt to fix the rate of taxes; 
it does not become the arbiter of personal differences. 

4. The Quarterly is not solely a publication for any one 
specialized type, region, or period of Texas history. The Quar- 
terly does not stress social history over political or economic 
history. The Quarterly does not emphasize the history of East 
Texas over that of West Texas. The Quarterly does not confine 
itself to the history of the Republic to the exclusion of the 
more recent history of the state. A valid contribution in any 
of the various phases or interpretations of Texas history should 
have a place in the Quarterly. The ideal which the Quarterly 
has maintained over a period of fifty years is to present and 
preserve all phases of Texas history. The goal has always been 
to achieve the best balance possible within the realm of avail- 
ability. 

And the factor of availability is a very real one. To give merely 
one illustration, I can tell you that a day or so ago I was asked 
why the Quarterly had not published an article on Trammel’s 
Trace. The answer is easy—the article is being written, but it has 
not been completed or submitted. Although we may not always 
have been able to achieve the well-rounded entity that has been 
the goal, the Quarterly has been much more fortunate than many 
similar publications from the standpoint of copy available. Dur- 
ing the past five years I have had at least a dozen letters from 
editors of historical magazines telling me that they had abso- 
lutely nothing to publish and asking that I turn to them any 
copy which I could not use. I can understand the obligation 
which any editor feels to supply a membership or a list of sub- 
scribers with the type of publication for which they have paid. 
I would not say that a publication should be discontinued be- 
cause it could not meet its ideal any more than I would say that 
an artist should cease to paint because he could not equal 
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Michelangelo or that a dramatist should cease to write because 
he could not equal Shakespeare. 

The Quarterly has been fortunate in the amount and excel- 
lence of the copy available. It can definitely be interpreted as 
complimentary that persons who have written historical articles 
have submitted them first to the Quarterly, and many of them 
have preferred to wait sometimes longer than a year for publi- 
cation in the Quarterly rather than to accept immediate publi- 
cation in some other historical journal. 

I make no claim that what has been said here covers the sub- 
ject completely. Others may have suggestions and additions, and 
there may be corrections, clarifications, or modifications that 
ought to be made in what is said here concerning editorial policy. 
Financial Status 

The auditor's report for the year 1946-1947, which is submitted 
to you herewith, accounts for only three numbers of the Quar- 
terly in either receipts or expenditures. The January, 1947, num- 
ber, which would normally have appeared on this budget was 
delayed in printing. There have been serious shortages of paper, 
metal, men, and machines. Our printers had the copy early, but 
the Quarterly was late. We bill for both dues and advertising 
by issues of the Quarterly rather than by set periods so that the 
receipts in this budget are likewise for only three issues rather 
than four. 

Of each of the three numbers represented in this report, 2300 
copies of the Quarterly were printed, making a total of 6900 
single numbers. The total cost was as follows: 


Lettering and engraving........... 181.09 

$4,725.03 


This total of $4,725.03 for 6goo single issues makes an average 
of 6814 cents per copy number. This figure is representative of 
present costs. The January, 1946, Quarterly cost a cent and a 
fraction less for printing, and the January, 1947, number a little 
more than a cent more. The engraving, of course, varies with 
the number of cuts used in the issue. The average member of 
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the Association who is paying $3.00 for four numbers is thus 

getting 6814 cents worth of printing for each 75 cent expenditure. 
For the same three numbers of the Quarterly used in the 

preceding figures represented in this report, receipts were: 


. $5,003.80 


This total of $5,003.80 is $278.77 in excess of the total cost. 
The January, 1947, Quarterly, which is not represented in this 
auditor's report, bears the same relation between cost and re- 
ceipts of dues and advertising, or a profit to the Association of 
slightly more than $90 per number. 

The real profit to the Association, however, comes from the 
sale of back numbers of the Quarterly, which during the past 
year amounted to $1,182.54, making the Quarterly show accord- 
ing to the present auditor’s report a total profit to the Associa- 
tion for the year of $1,461.31. 

This source of income, the sale of back numbers, although 
it varies widely from year to year, is always available to the 
Association because we print more copies of the Quarterly than 
are needed for immediate distribution. For example, the present 
mailing list for the Quarterly totals 1,934; in January 2500 copies 
were printed, and the same number has been ordered for April. 
That relationship should be continued as long as paper is avail- 
able. 

The Quarterly costs $5.66 per printed page for the printing 
alone. Since the cost of printing is largely the cost of setting the 
type, the cost per printed number of the Quarterly decreases as 
the number of copies printed increases. If only enough copies 
were printed for distribution to the current mailing list, the 
cost per page would be decreased by only the relatively small 
cost of the paper used, and the cost per unit copy would increase 
rather than decrease. 

Thus, by printing more copies than are needed for immediate 
distribution, we 

1. lower the cost per unit copy, 
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2. create a reserve from which sales can be made at a later 
date, and 

3. place the Association in a better position to serve the 
membership and those who are interested in research in our 
field of publication. 


THE JUNIOR HisTORIAN 


During the past year six numbers of the Junior Historian 
were printed. The magazine is issued six times during the school 
year, in September, November, December, January, March, and 
May. The September number is sent to every high school in 
Texas as an advertising and promotional measure. Of the Sep- 
tember number 3,000 copies were printed; of the other five 
numbers 2,000 each were printed, making a total of 13,000 copies. 

The cost of printing these 13,000 copies was $1,279.86 or 
nearly 10 cents per copy. 

There are 1,075 persons and institutions on the Junior His- 
torian mailing list. There are two types of membership in the 
Junior Historian organization. The chapter type, which is by 
far the majority, is allowed in blocks of five subscriptions or 
more at fifty cents for the six issues. The other type, member- 
ship at large, is $1.00 per year’s subscription. Five-year sub- 
scriptions are offered to Association members for $3.00. ‘The 
Junior Historian is also sent to Patrons, Sustaining and Life 
Members without charge. 

Total receipts from the Junior Historian for the past year 
amounted to $639.46 or a total loss to the Association of $640. 
A comparison with the budget for 1945-1946, which shows a 
total receipt for the Junior Historian of $1,668.90 and a total 
cost of $1,000.23, might cause one to think that the Junior 
Historian movement is not making progress. Last year the Jun- 
ior Historian movement made a profit to the Association of 
$668.67. This year the Junior Historian movement lost $640.40. 
The difference, however, is not within the movement itself. Last 
year the Junior Historian received a substantial subsidy from 
the Star Engraving Company. This year there was no subsidy. 
Many: of the five-year subscriptions were paid in the preceding 
year. The actual number of paid subscribers, the number of 
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Junior Historian chapters, and the number of young persons 
who are taking an interest in Texas history have increased. Dur- 
ing the past year the magazine contained nearly three times as 
many pages as it did during the year before. 

From the Junior Historians of today must come the Association 
members of tomorrow. Personally, I feel that the operation of 
the junior Historian movement and the publication of the mag- 
azine is a just field of expenditure for the Association. 

Reducing the number of pages in the magazine would reduce 
the cost. Up to the present time, I have tried to publish in the 
magazine as far as possible every entry that was worthy of pub- 
lication because I felt that that much encouragement was due 
the youngsters. 

‘To cut down the number of copies printed would cut costs 
so little as to be of almost no value. 


Book PUBLICATION 


The Association entered the field of book publication during 
the period of Professor Webb’s directorship and has continued 
it in a limited degree ever since. 

The primary purpose of the Association in book publishing 
has been the preservation by publication of Texas material. The 
Association has brought out books with an attitude of service 
rather than as a money-making proposition. With only one 
exception, the books thus far published by the Association have 
been priced with a view of breaking even rather than making 
money. The same general policy has been followed in selecting 
books for publication as has been followed in selecting articles 
for Quarterly publication. That is, the Association has endeav- 
ored to publish historically useful and sound books in the field 
of Texas history. There has been no attempt to emphasize any 
field, type, or region. Even more than in the Quarterly articles, 
availability has been, and must continue to be, an important 
factor. To date four books, Texas County Histories, Santa Rita, 
Charles Schreiner, General Merchandise, and History of the 
Presbyterian Church at Jefferson, have been published, with a 
profit to the Association of $1,061.31. 

The Association has not brought out a book during the past 
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year, but several books are in the process of publication. At the 
present time type has been set, or is being set, on five books. 
These are: 

1. Winkler’s Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860, which 
will be printed in part from the type used in the serial publica- 
tion in the Quarterly. 

2. Morton, Mier y Terdn and Texas, with an introduction by 
Professor Eugene C. Barker. The greater part of this book, also, 
will be printed from the type used in the Quarterly. | 

3. Hawkins, El Sal del Rey, a historical study in the develop- 
ment of Texas mineral law. This work is being printed by 
Carl Hertzog and will be one of the most attractive pieces of 
Texana thus far published by the Association. 

4. Robinson, R. M. Williamson. This book has been an As- 
sociation project for several years. Soon after Professor Webb 
became director of the Association, Judge J. D. Williamson of 
Waco asked that Professor Webb locate a suitable person to write 
the biography of his uncle, which would be published by the 
Association. Duncan Robinson was selected for the task, and 
the manuscript is now in the hands of the printer. 

5. The Cumulative Index of the first forty volumes of the 
Quarterly. This project also was begun by Professor Webb, who 
employed W. A. Whatley to make the index. Mr. Whatley 
worked three years at making the index cards. About eight 
months ago the index entries had been checked, arranged in 
alphabetical order, and the copy typed and placed in the hands 
of the printer. Because of the pressure of other work, however, 
the printers have not been able to get all the type set. Galley 
proof has been set and read in the Association office through the 
letter G. Just how soon the index can be ready for distribution 
depends on the availability of paper and printers’ time. It does 
not seem unreasonable to hope that the index will be ready for 
sale within a year but that could not be guaranteed. Making 
the index has cost a tremendous amount of money. Much of 
the cost has been borne by the University by its appropriations 
to the Association, but the Association too has been to a con- 
siderable expense in that regard—expense for which, naturally, 
no monetary return has come in. The index will make one large 
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Quarterly size volume. The price for which it ought to sell can 
be determined best only after we know more accurately how 
much the printing, binding, etc. will cost. 

The Association also has several book publishing projects 
which have not yet gone through a complete editorial process. 

1. Winkler, Check List of Texas Imprints, 1861-1877. ‘This 
will be the last half of Winkler’s bibliography, which will begin 
serial publication in a forthcoming Quarterly. The type can be 
held after each Quarterly printing so that the book can be pub- 
lished from the same type. 

2. Eaves and Hutchinson, Post City. The manuscript is prac- 
tically ready for the printer, and the book should be out within 
the coming year. 

Other projects which deserve consideration are: 

1. Padre Island, a compilation of history, natural history, and 
legends, which has been made by the Corpus Christi Women’s 
Guild. The book will have an introduction by Judge Harbert 
Davenport. 

2. Scott, A History of Coryell County. This work was ap- 
proved as a master’s thesis in the department of history at the 
University. Miss Scott is gathering additional information and 
preparing the manuscript for publication. 

3. Kemp, The Texas Declaration of Independence. Mr. Kemp 
has been working on this study for several years. 

4. O’Quinn, O’Henry’s Texas. ‘Truman O’Quinn is a recog- 
nized authority on O’Henry, and his proposed book will contain 
several generally unavailable O’Henry stories. 

5. The Diary of Mary Austin Holly. The original manuscript 
is in the hands of Colonel Curtis B. Dall of San Antonio. 

In the field of reprints, I think the Association would do well 
to bring out A Functional Raines Bibliography and an edited 
edition of Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies. 


THE HANDBOOK PROJECT 


The Handbook of Texas has evolved during the past five years 
from a dream of a ready-reference work on Texas to the concrete 
realization of many articles written, edited, and awaiting a final 
check before printing. Reports in previous years have related 
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the task of the preparation of the Tentative List of Subjects for 
the Handbook. The publication of the list served to emphasize 
its “tentative” nature, for responses to it immediately resulted 
in the elimination of some topics and the addition of many 
others. 

The assigning of topics has been a codperative task of the 
staff and those who have been interested enough to suggest 
writers equipped to prepare the topics. Often the responses to 
assignments are prompt; sometimes check-up cards are required 
to remind the willing but dilatory contributors to accept or to 
send manuscript in. One of the satisfying experiences in the mak- 
ing of assignments has been the frequency of replies which say in 
effect: “I can not take this assignment, but I suggest —.” 

One valuable, and we believe unique, aspect of the Handbook 
work has been the creation of a university course on the writing 
and editing of history. Papers prepared in the course have been 
a not inconsiderable addition to the sum total of articles written. 

When a Handbook article is received, it is acknowledged and 
payment for it is made. The editing process often calls for con- 
tinued correspondence with the writer to elicit further infor- 
mation or clarification of data. Many times an article falls into 
the “Hold File” to await supplementary information. For ex- 
ample, the articles on World War II military establishments in 
Texas will not be completely processed until the information is in 
on their final disposition or status as near as possible to the date 
of publication. 

When an article has been checked as far as possible for factual 
completeness and accuracy, it is rechecked for form. This process 
includes the bibliographical reference style and other details of 
encyclopedic writing. The article is next cross-referenced, that 
is the ‘qv’ and “qqv” marks are inserted for those persons, 
places, or events mentioned in the article which themselves are 
the subjects of other articles. The article must then be gone over 
with relation to the other articles which have been or are going 
to be written on related topics. The object of this process is 
to eliminate as far as possible the repetition of the same infor- 
mation in two or more articles. For example, an article on a 
county may contain more information than necessary on a city, 
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natural object, citizen, or event in the county when that city, 
object, person, or event has been allotted a separate treatment. 
Or the sketch of a man may give more information than it 
should about a colony he created, a battle in which he partici- 
pated, or an expedition of which he was a member when these 
subjects are to be given separate treatment. Finally, every effort 
is made to have each article give its quota of information in the 
fewest number of words possible. Some articles need practically 
no revision, but others have to be entirely rewritten. 

Approximately three-fourths of the articles which have been 
written have been through at least half of this editing process. 
Two-thirds of the articles have been completely through the 
process. In the case of the completely checked articles, we are 
waiting the delivery of an electric typewriter to facilitate the 
making of carbon copies to be distributed to members of the 
Publication Board for a final checking. 

The state of fluidity is a prime characteristic of the Handbook 
project. Absolute accuracy as to number of topics assigned or 
accepted is impossible because the number changes each day. The 
total number of words written is determined by the record made 
for vouchering purposes, but a word count of staff articles would 
be an obvious waste of time and money. 

A fairly general count made in March, 1947, indicated the 
following approximations: 


Topics in Tentative List|... 12,000 

Topics assigned but not written... 5,000 

Topics unassigned 3,175 

FunpDs 


An auditor’s report of the Association’s finances is being 
submitted herewith by the treasurer of the Association, but it 
was thought that some explanation to accompany it might 
prove helpful. 

The Association has seven separate and distinct funds which 
make up the total financial worth of the Association. An audit 
of these funds shows that the total monetary worth of the Asso- 
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ciation has increased during the past year from $27,184.03 to 
$67,977.95 or an increase of $40,793.92 within the past twelve 
months. This figure does not include the trust and agency funds 
which are administered by the Association but from which no 
profit to the Association is derived. 

Except for small investments in Texas books and in back 
numbers of the Quarterly made out of the General Fund, the 
funds of the Association are held either in bank accounts or in 
U. S. government bonds. No other investments are held. 

The General Fund 

The General Fund is the operating fund of the Association; 
from this fund all Association expenses are paid. The auditor's 
report gives a complete breakdown of this as well as other funds, 
showing the income derived and the expenditures made. In 
comparison with last year’s report, the General Fund shows a 
decrease in receipts and an increase in expenditures. Several 
factors should be taken into consideration in studying this report. 

The report shows a decrease in receipts for the following 
reasons: 

1. As I explained more fully in the section of this report 
pertaining to the Quarterly, only three numbers of the Quarterly 
instead of four are represented in receipts from dues and adver- 
tising. 

2. As I explained in the special report on that subject, the 
Junior Historian is represented on this auditor’s report by a loss 
of more than $600, while it showed a profit of an even greater 
amount the year before. 

3. This report shows a decrease in sales of back numbers of 
the Quarterly. The year before was an exceptionally good one. 

4. No book was published during the past year, and this report 
shows no income from the sale of book publications, whereas 
considerable profit was derived from this source during the 
previous year. 

The General Fund likewise shows an increase in expenses, 
which may be attributed at least in part to the following reasons: 

1. The Association has made several expenditures in the na- 
ture of investments which do not show any return this year but 
which will result in future income, for example: 
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(a) Expense on the Cumulative Index was more than $400 
greater during the past year than it was the year before. 
The index is much nearer to completion and will even- 
tually result in some return to the Association. 

(b) More than $400 more was spent during the past year than 
the year before for the purchase of books. These book 
purchases can be divided into four classifications: 

(1) Books for office use, which amounted to less than $50 
of the $841.50 expended. 

(2) Rare books which were offered for sale at such rea- 
sonable prices that I felt certain that they would 
bring in more than their cost at auction. 

(3) Remnants of publications, such as various county 
histories, which I was able to buy at a low price and 
which the Association can hold for sale at a consid- 
erable profit. 

(4) Books which are offered for sale by the Association 
with memberships. 

2. The Association made a $250 payment for research. The 
money for this payment had been deposited in the General Fund 
some years ago and was paid at the request of the donor to the 
person whose research met his specifications. 

g. The General Fund has also been drawn upon for some 
expenses necessary in getting other books ready for publication. 
Some of these books, at least, should be ready for sale within 
the coming year and should result in profit to the Association. 

4. Printing costs have increased. 

5. An increase of $480.95 in salaries paid by the Association 
is shown. 

6. The management and accumulation of other funds, par- 
ticularly the Rockefeller and Publication Funds, both of which 
show considerable profit to the Association, must by nature result 
in some expense. This expense has been borne by the General 
Fund. 

The balance in the General Fund on March 1 was $5,515.75. 
The Special Fund 

The Special Fund was created in 1936 by Dr. Eugene C. 
Barker. The fund represents the accumulation of the payments 
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made by Patrons and Sustaining Members from that time until 
less than a year ago when Mr. Leslie Waggener began his drive 
to increase the Publication Fund by securing new Patrons and 
Sustaining Members. 

For the past several years this fund has not been touched for 
withdrawals except for the purchase of government bonds. A 
total of $10,123.54 from this fund has been invested in bonds. 
The fund has a present cash balance of $375.19. 

The Savings Fund 

A savings account in the Association’s name was set up by 
Dr. C. W. Ramsdell when he was treasurer of the Association. 
After savings accounts dropped in interest to a rate lower than 
government bonds, $1,200 from this fund was invested in bonds. 
No other withdrawals have been made. The fund has a present 
cash balance of $85.91. 

The Particular Purpose Fund 

This fund is made up of two contributions, one of $100 and 
one of $200. At the time these contributions were made, these 
persons requested that the funds be held separate. No other 
deposits and no withdrawals have been made in connection with 
this fund. 

The Rockefeller Fund 

A total of $18,000 has come to the Association during a little 
more than the past three years from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which made definite specifications as to the uses to which the 
funds were to be placed. Expenditures, which have followed 
the requirements set by the foundation, have been in three fields: 

1. Research grants. 

2. Junior Historian prizes. 

g. The creation of the Association’s Handbook Fund. 

Six months ago the Rockefeller Foundation renewed its first 
grant to the Association, which was $15,000 over a three year 
period, by making a grant of $18,000 for another three year 
period. Thus, the Association has pledged from the Rockefeller 
Foundation $15,000 more which will be received within the next 
two and a half years. Half of this money is to be spent for 
research grants, and the other half—with the exception of the 
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Junior Historian prizes—is to be transferred to the Handbook 
Fund. 

The Handbook Fund 

The Handbook Fund was created by transfers during the past 
two years of a total of $3,500 from the Rockefeller Fund in 
accordance with specifications made by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

The money from this fund has been used to employ persons 
to work on the Handbook of Texas. 

During the next two and a half years a total of $7,500 will 
be paid into this fund from the general Rockefeller appropria- 
tion to the Association. 

The Publication Fund 

The Publication Fund was originally made up of the Post 
Fund, which was actually a Trust and Agency Fund, plus the 
money which was returned by persons paid for writing Handbook 
articles. The Post Fund has been transferred to Trust and Agency 
Funds, but no other withdrawal has been made except for 
the purchase of bonds. A total of $41,925.20 has been added to 
the Publication Fund during the past year. Of this amount 
$33,300 has been invested in government bonds. The fund has 
a present cash balance in the bank of $9,168.27. 

Trust and Agency Funds 

The Trust and Agency Funds of the Association are made up 
of various funds deposited with the Association for expenditure 
for designated purposes. 

The Bedichek Fund, originally -$5,150, has $750 remaining. 

The Borden Company Fund, originally $2,000, has been com- 
pletely expended since the Auditor’s report was made. 

The DuPont Fund, originally $5,000, has $2,916.75 left. 

The Post Fund, originally $4,000, has $2,903.50 remaining. 

These funds, which are not considered in accounting the 
general financial worth of the Association, will be totally ex- 
pended when the work for which they were deposited has been 
completed. 
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Affairs of the Association 


HE fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Association was held 
at the Stephen FE Austin Hotel on April 25 and 26. Both 
the Junior and the Senior meetings followed the patterns 
set in previous years. 
A copy of the program follows: 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
Stephen EF. Austin Hotel, Austin 
April 25 and 26, 1947 
FripAy, APRIL 25 
Stephen FE Austin Hotel 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Mural Room 
James Tay or, presiding 
The First Treaty of the Republic of Texas... R. EArt McCLenpon 
12 M. LUNCHEON Capital Ball Room 
HERBERT GAMBRELL, presiding 
Putting Texas History into Print.................. CarL HERTZOG 


Fripay, APRIL 25 
Stephen FE Austin Hotel 


2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Capital Ball Room 
GeorcE P. IsBELL, presiding 

Highlights of Harrison County History............ Mrs. J. FE Len1z 

Auction of Texana 

7:30 P.M. DINNER Capital Ball Room 
P. I. Nixon, presiding 

History of the Texas State Historical Association. ...STANLEY BANks 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26 

9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 

Rev. JosepH ScuMITz, presiding 

JEFFERSON Davis Brace 

Lincoln and the Texas Newspapers.................. RALPH STEEN 

12 M. LUNCHEON Mural Room 


Paut presiding 
Southwestern Research and Publishing......... SAVoIE LOTTINVILLE 
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2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
J. L. Crark, presiding 
Migrations into East ‘Texas, 1835-1860.......... BARNES FE. LATHROP 
The Texas Slave Insurrection, 1860............ WILLIAM W. WHITE 
Early Days in Gillespie County................ RupoLPH L. BIESELE 
3:30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Sun Room 
P. I. Nixon, presiding 
CoraL Horton TUuLtis 
The Affairs of the Association................ H. BAILEY CARROLL 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26 
Stephen FE Austin Hotel 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Capital Ball Room 


HerBert Ciancy, Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, presiding 
The Unvarnished ‘Tradition of Texas.............. J. Evetts Havey 
Michal Kauffmann........ DonaLp MANGOLD, La Coste High School 
.... Kittie Sue Barper, Robert E. Lee High School, Goose Creek 


Bitt San Angelo Junior High School 


Chapter Reports 
Announcement of Winners of the 1947 Junior Historian 


Writing Contest 


2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 
Arrangements will be made for the Governor's 
Mansion, the Texas Memorial Museum, the Texas 
Collection in the University library, and other 
historic and interesting places to be open to the 
Junior Historians on Saturday afternoon. The As- 
sociation will be happy to furnish guides for the 
various groups. It is hoped that in the informality 
of the tour the junior members of the various 
groups may get acquainted with each other. 

The Junior Historians will also be welcome at all 
meetings of the senior association, either Friday or 
Saturday afternoons. 
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All officers were re-elected. 


The following persons contributed to the book auction, which 
this year resulted in a profit to the Association of a little more 


than $800. 


Mrs. J. E Lentz 

Mr. Dan Ferguson 

Mr. Douglas Buchanan 
Dr. W. PR. Webb 

Mr. Eugene Worley 
Mr. Carl Hertzog 

Mr. Tom Lea 

Mr. Frank G. Huntress 
Mr. R. H. Porter 
Rabbi Henry Cohen 
Dr. M. W. Rogers 

Mr. J.A.R. Moseley 
Mr. Eugene Digges 
Mr. Ramon FE Adams 
Mrs. Rena M. Green 
Mr. Dave Warren 

Mr. Frank Caldwell 
Mr. Paul Adams 

Mr. L. W. Kemp 

Mrs. Clark Wright 
Miss Frances Donecker 
Mr. Charles EF Heartman 
Mrs. Nancy Taylor 
Houston Public Library 
Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Dr. William R. Hogan 


Miss Vergie Sanders 

Mr. J. C. Dykes 

Mrs. Gladys Peters Austin 
Mr. E. W. Winkler 

Dr. William E. Howard 
Mrs. Dorothy Estes 

Mrs. John Ronnsaville 
Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross 
Mr. Claude Elliott 

Mr. H. E. Haass 

Mr. S.G. Reed 

Miss Elizabeth Ann McMurray 
Dr. C. T. Neu 

Mr. Matt Weeks 

Dean Colby D. Hall 

Mr. J. W. Saxon 

Mr. Roger Norman Conger 
Dr. E. C. Barker 

Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry 
Mr. Herbert Fletcher 

Mr. Charles $. McCombs 
Mr. Randall E. Briscoe 
Mr. O. R. Bertram 

Judge Ralph Yarborough 
Dr. Henry R. Maresh 
Miss Kay Walker 


Guests present at the 1947 annual meeting were: 


Mr. Joseph W. Young 

Miss Annie May Schrimsher 
Miss Myrtle Murray 

Mrs. H. G. Hendricks 

Miss Beth Baker 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Talbott 
Mrs. Wheat Bradford 

Col. M. L. Crimmins 

Mr. H. M. Henderson 

Mrs. Brooks Sweeten 

Mrs. William J. Lawson 
Mrs. Ezna E. Dickason 

Mr. Matt Weeks 

Miss Marvel Weeks 

Rev. Joseph Schmitz 

Mrs. Nancy Taylor 

Dr. J. L. Clark 

Mr. J. W. Saxon 


Mr. Terrell Bartlett 

Mr. Oscar R. Bertram 
Miss Helen Hunnicutt 
Rey. Anton J. Frank 
Mrs. Marian B. Stoner 
Judge Harbert Davenport 
Mrs. J. R. Wilhelm 

Miss Retta Murphy 

Dr. Samuel E. Asbury 
Miss Frances Donecker 
Mr. D. L. Vest 

Mr. Dan Ferguson 

Mr. R. B. Blake 

Dr. Wm. R. Hogan 

Mrs. H. Armour Munson 
Miss Merle Weir 

Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Miss Charmion Shelby 
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Mr. Chas. §. McCombs 
Miss Allie Wackerbarth 
Miss Elsie B. Jordt 
Mrs. J. M. Falkner 

Mr. Clyde I. Price 

Mrs. Margaret K. Kress 
Mrs. Howell Ward 
Miss Melissa A. Castle 
Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross 
Mr. Joe B. Frantz 

Mrs. Will T. Decherd 
Dr. R. E. McClendon 
Mr. V. A. Cuneo 

Mr. A. L. Burford 

Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
Mr. Colby D. Hall 

Mr. Al B. Nelson 

Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry 
Mr. W. C. Nunn 

Dr. Claude Elliott 

Mrs. Claude Elliott 
Mrs. Malcolm D. McLean 
Miss Vernie Newman 
Mrs. Otto P Jungman 


Mr. and Mrs. Fritz A. Toepperwein 


Miss Mary Priscilla Killough 
Miss Nila June Hale 

Mr. Charles Hogsett 

Mr. Fletcher Hogsett 

Mr. Lloyd Lassen 

Mr. W. Ernest Thompson 
Mr. A. EF Von Blon 

Miss Ruth Silvergold 
Miss L. Lee McMeans 
Mrs. Annie C. Han 

Mr. Dudley K. Woodward 
Mr. Dave Warren 

Mr. J. D. Bragg 

Mr. Worth S. Ray 

Mr. Blake Weiner 

Miss Ruth Cowen 

Mrs. Marie Cowen 

Miss Zelma Scott 

Miss Antoinette Miller 
Miss Shirley McWell 

Mr. Troy Book 

Dr. Valin R. Woodward 
Miss Ella Gold 

Mrs. Nell M. Cole 

Mrs. Beulah Straus 

Dr. J. Horace Bass 

Mr. J. E. Wheat 

Mr. L. W. Kemp 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Moore 
Mrs. Stella Woodall 

Miss Ada M. Maddox 


Mr. Frank E. Vandiver 

Dr. C. W. Hackett 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph A. Bickler 
Mr. Edd Miller 

Dr. E. C. Barker 

Mr. Earl Vandale 

Mr. J. Evetts Haley 

Mr. H. M. Sender 

Mr. Duncan Robinson 

Mr. C. C. Jeffries 

Rear Admiral W. L. Mann 
Mr. Geo. P. Isbell 

Mr. Arthur C. Burnett 
Miss Margaret Bierschwale 
Mr. Jesse A. Zeigler 

Bishop Lawrence J. FitzSimon 
Rev. James P. Gibbons 

Mr. Harry Benge Crozier 
Dr. Herbert Gambrell 

Mrs. Marcelle Lively Hamer 
Dr. T. R. Havins 

Dr. W. PR Webb 

Mrs. Annie Lee Shelton 
Mrs. Dorothy W. Estes 

Mr. Herbert Fletcher 

Mr. Frank Caldwell 

Mr. R. Niles Graham 

Mr. Ernest C. Shearer 

Dr. Rex W. Strickland 

Mr. Malcolm D. McLean 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Maresh 
Mr. Ernest R. May 

Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Reed 
Mrs. Norma Louise Barnett 
Mr. Ramon FE Adams~ 

Dr. and Mrs. P. I. Nixon 
Mrs. Starkey Duncan 

Miss Rie Jarratt 

Mr. Frank M. Gossett 

Mr. E W. Heintzen 

Judge Ralph W. Yarborough 
Miss Carolyn F Hyman 
Mr. C. Stanley Banks 

Mrs. C. Stanley Banks 

Miss Lucy Banks 

Dr. E. C. Barksdale 

Miss Florence G. Thornton 
Mrs. Thomas J. Holbrook 
Miss Mary Jane Gentry 
Mr. Bill Marschall 

Mrs. W. I. Marschall 

Mrs. Jack H. Gately 

Miss Maxine Sevedge 

Mr. S. Laird Swagert 

Mr. Harry E. Payne 

Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum 
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Affairs of the Association 


The treasurer's report follows: 


THE Texas STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Financial Report for the Year Ended March 1, 1947 


77 


An abridgment of a complete report drawn by the auditor and submitted to the 


Executive Council. 


Exhibit 1 


Texas State Historical Association Balance Sheet, March 1, 1947 


ASSETS 

Cash Funds: 
Handbook and Particular Purpose Fund................. 384.84 

Receivables: 

Investments: 


U. S. Savings Bonds, Series F (Current redemption value) . $46,873.00 
U. S. Savings Bond, Series B (Including matured interest 


EQUITIES 

Liabilities: 
Accrued Withholding Taxes Payable...................... 95.20 

Net Worth: 


$18,755.81 


1,336.64 


47,885.50 


$67,977.95 


$67.977-95 
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Exhibit 4 


Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —All Funds 
Years Ending March 1, 1946, and March 1, 1947 
Increase or 
1945-1946 1946-1947  Decrease* 
Beginning Balances: 


Handbook and Particular Purpose Fund.... 300.00 3,690.72 3,390.72 
Receipts: 
Handbook and Particular Purpose Fund..... 3,520.22 74-50  3,445.72* 
Disbursements: 
Rockefeller Fund .. 2,600.00 4;755-00° 
Handbook and Particular Purpose Fund..... 129.50 3,380.38 3,250.88 
Ending Balances: 
Handbook and Particular Purpose Fund..... 3,690.72 384.84 3,305.88* 
Exhibit 5 


Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —General Fund 
Years Ending March 1, 1946, and March 1, 1947 


Increase or 
1945-1946 1946-1947 Decrease* 
RECEIPTS: 
Revenue Receipts 
Dues $ 4,585.85 $ 4,281.11 $ 304.74* 
Reprints and Quarterlies.................. 2,782.76 1,282.54 ~—1,600.22* 
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Book Auction 
Advertising 
Junior Historian 
Presbyterian Church . 
Miscellaneous 
Total Revenue Receipts 
Non-Revenue Receipts 
Cancelled Checks and Redeposits 
Sale of Dominican Bond 
Transfer from Rockefeller Fund 
Transfer from Handbook Fund 
Total Non-Revenue Receipts......... 
Total Receipts 
EXPENDITURES: 
Printing Of Quarteriies..............-- 
Wrappers 
Binding of Quarterlies 
Printing of Junior Historian 
Salaries and Clerical Assistance 
Postage 
Stationery and Office Supplies 
Lettering and Engraving 
Prizes for Junior Historian . 
Returned Checks 
Expenses of Meetings 
Petty Cash Expenses... .. 


Telephone and Telegraph ... 
Reprints 
Purchase of Books . 
Expense of Index. . 
Refunds 
Kemp Essay Prizes. . 
Research 
Transfer to Special Fund 


Excess of Rec’ts. over Exp 
Excess of Exp. over Rec’ts 


Exhibit 11 


ciation 79 
447.50 722.69 275-19 

1,340.00 736.25 603.75* 

1,668.90 639-46 —1,029.44* 
366.65, 366.65 

2,286.80 622.85, 1,663.95 * 


$13,166.81 $ 8,551.55 $ 4,615.26" 


$ $ 650 $ 6.50 
516.46 516.46 
380.00 380.00 
21.60 21.60 
$ $ 924.56 $ 924.56 


$13,166.81 $ 9,476.11 $ 3,690.70* 


$ 4,096.74 $ 4577-24 $ 480.50 
47.85 66.70 18.85 
1,015.23 574-65 440.58" 
1,000.23 1,279.86 279.63 
407.80 888.75 480.95 
461.78 7-93 453-85* 
222.15 40.85 181.30* 
159-69 181.09 21.40 
359-00 339-75 28.25 * 
3.00 27.00 24.00 
441.10 445-99 4.89 
145.00 170.00 25.00 
308.91 398.03 89.12 
516.46 516.46 
15-40 104.93 89.58 
154-55 98.10 56.45 
437-82 841.51 403.69 
101.50 101.50 
11.83 17.67 5.84 
175.00 175.00 
250.00 250.00 
250.00 250.00* 
$ 9,713.08 $11,094.01 $ 1,380.93 
$ 3,453-73 


$ 1,617.90 $ 5,071.63* 


Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Investments 


March 1, 1947 

Number Interest Current 
Date of _ Serial of Bonds Maturity Cost at Earned Redemption 
Purchase Numbers ($1.000) Value (Par) $740 Each To Date Value 
May M504939F- 
1943 M504943F 5 $ 5,000.00 $ 3,700.00 $ 135.00 $ 3,835.00 
May Mg08644F- 
1944 Mgo08648 5 5,000.00 3,700.00 70.00 3,770.00 
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August Mg35349F- 


1944 Mg935350F 2 2,000.00 1,480.00 28.00 1,508.00 
June M1111401F- 
1945 M1111404F 4 4,000.00 2,960.00 20.00 2,980.00 
August M1go0gg11F- 
1946 M1303927F 17 17,000.00 12,580.00 12,580.00 
February M1316100F 
1947 M1411501F- 
M1411529 go 30,000.00 22,200.00 22,200.00 
‘Total Series F........ . $63,000.00 $46,620.00 $ 253.00 $46,873.00 
U. S. 244% Coupon Bond Serial 
No. 203992B; 1964-69 (Gift)... 1,000.00 1,000.00 12.50 1,012.50 
$64,000.00 $47,620.00 $ 265.50 $47,885.50. 
interest Manned to: Maren 105.00 
Interest Earned—March 1, 1946 to March 1, 1947...... ‘....$ 160.50 
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Che Cevas State Historical Association 
announces the 
W. Scott Schreiner 3500 Award 
in Cexas History 


The award will be made to the writer of the article on Texas 
history published in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly be- 
tween July, 1947, and July, 1949, inclusive, and judged to be the 
best from the standpoint of scholarship, reader interest, and 
contribution to knowledge. Preference will be given to new 
subjects rather than to ones already well covered by publication. 
The article may be in the nature of a biography or deal with a 
historic event, movement, happening, or period. The article 
should not exceed 25,000 words. The basis for judging has, upon 
instruction, been left to Dr. Eugene C. Barker, Mr. J. Evetts 
Haley, and H. Bailey Carroll. 
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Collection 
WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


My return to editing this department is occasioned by the 
leave granted the regular editor due to illness. It is hoped that 
Dr. H. Bailey Carroll will return to the assignment after two 
quarters. 

x 

John Walton Caughey in an article entitled ‘The Mosaic of 
Western History” published in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, Vol. XXXIII, No. 4 (March, 1947), discusses some 
twenty historical journals including the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly. His purpose was more to review and portray the 
situation in the field of western historical publication than to 
criticize or evaluate. 

Professor Caughey points out something well known to editors, 
namely, that they have but a limited control over the contents 
of the magazine. They must take what is offered. In order to 
establish a standard by which to measure the range and scope 
covered by state and local historical journals, Caughey presents 
a chart dividing the field into eight chronological divisions, from 
pre-Columbian to present time. The Quarterly is represented 
in six of these. The preponderance of articles falls in the two 
periods of the nineteenth century, proving that historians go 
where the history is thickest. In his topical analysis, Caughey 
finds that nearly every topic he lists is represented by one article 
or more in the Quarterly. 

x OR 

An Association member, C. C. Jeffries, calls attention to a 
quaint morsel of misinformation in the Saturday Evening Post 
of May 3, p. 47. In a National Guard advertisement, it is 
stated that “Men of the 36th Division defended the Alamo.” 
Texas Collection would be interested in proof of this hitherto 
unsuspected ‘“‘fact.”’ 


x 
Mrs. Joseph E. Taulman of Fort Worth and Hubbard has 


presented to the Association some 60,000 clippings relating to 
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the history of Texas, accumulated over a period of forty years 
by the late Mr. Taulman. This collection serves as a memorial 
to a long and useful life. The clippings will be filed in the 
Archives Collection along with the collection of manuscripts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Taulman. 

OW 

The Brownsville Historical Association was chartered on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. The first meeting of the charter members was 
held on February 20, 1947. Officers of the organization are J. T: 
Canales, president; Mrs. J. K. Wells, vice-president; Guy G. Bevil, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Harbert Davenport, secretary. Other mem- 
bers of the board of directors are Mrs. John Closner, Mrs. E. F. 
Dickason, Mrs. Cyrus De Coster, Ralph Killingstad, O. M. Long- 
necker, Miss Julia O’Brien, Robin M. Pate, J. M. Stein, H. L. 
Stokely, R. D. Sundell, Mrs. S. C. Tucker, and W. O. Washington. 

It is a pleasure to extend a greeting from the oldest learned 
society in Texas to this newest historical organization. 

On March 13, Colonel M. L. Crimmins spoke to the Texas 
Historical and Landmarks Association on the subject of the first 
American book on Texas. The first edition of Mary Austin 
Holley’s book, entitled Texas, was published in 1833 by Arm- 
strong and Plaskitt. A second edition appeared in 1836 with 
the imprint of J. Clark and Co., Lexington, Kentucky. 

w OW 

A sheet of statistics issued by Mr. Alexander Moffit, librarian 
of the University of Texas, gives significant information about 
the fifty-two leading American libraries for the year 1945-1946. 
A librarian is a person who hands you a book, rather imperson- 
ally, and assumes that you have gumption endugh to know what 
you want to get out of it. He never interprets or volunteers 
inside information. And so with Mr. Moffit’s statistics. They 
are there, packed with the dynamite of dissatisfaction, provided 
you do your own work of comparing and deducing. 

Where does the University of Texas stand in these columns of 
figures on books? One may be gratified to see that Texas stands 
high in the South. The University of Texas Library has 802,000 
books which is more than any other southern university has. If we 
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define the South as the southern half of the United States, then 
Texas is supreme to all save two California institutions. In short, 
Texas has the largest library in the southern half of the United 
States from the Pacific to the western boundary of California, 
a sizeable country. 

But before Texans start their boasting, let us look at how ‘Texas 
stands in the nation, among first-class institutions. In the num- 
ber of books, Texas ranks thirteenth out of the fifty-two libraries. 
It has less than one-sixth the number of books at Harvard; a 
little more than one-fourth the number at Yale; and less than 
one-third the number at Illinois. It trails far behind Columbia, 
Chicago, Minnesota, Berkeley, Michigan, Cornell, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, and runs a poor second to Stanford. As low as the 
rank of thirteenth is, Texas ranks still lower in all other cate- 
gories listed by Mr. Moffit. In volumes added during the year, 
it ranks nineteenth; in money expended for books currently, it 
ranks fourteenth; in salaries paid, it ranks nineteenth; and in 
the size of the staff, that is in service, it ranks twenty-third. 
These last two figures mean that the staff is overworked and 
underpaid. 

One thing can be said for the Texas library: it has more terri- 
tory to serve than any other institution, a territory extending 
from Mexico City on the south to a line drawn from Penn- 
sylvania through Illinois to California. 

x 

Roger Guthrie, 1307 Commerce Building, Houston 2, Texas, 

writes the following interesting letter and inquiry: 


The coach of the Butterfield Overland Stage, on its first eastbound 
trip, arrived at Franklin (now E] Paso) on July 26, 1858, twelve 
days out of San Francisco. After the necessary delay of a stop at this 
division point it was on its way to Waco Tanks, go miles to the east 
—then Cornudos de los Alamos, Pinery, Delaware Springs, Pope’s 
Camp (on the Pecos River), Emigrant Crossing, Horse Head Cross- 
ing, Head of Concho, Camp ——-——— , Grape Creek, and Fort Chad- 
bourne, which marked the end of the fifth division of this stage line 
and the beginning of the sixth. These stops were from 22 to 70 miles 
apart and covered a total distance of 458 miles, requiring 12614 
hours of driving time. 

Leaving Fort Chadbourne, the stage came to Valley Creek, Moun- 
tain Pass, Phantom Hill, Smith’s, Clear Fork (of the Brazos), Franz’, 
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Fort Belknap, Murphy’s, Jackboro, Earhart’s, Conolly’s, Davidson’s, 
Gainesville, Diamond’s, Sherman, and finally to Colbert’s Ferry on 
the Red River, 28214 miles northeast of Fort Chadbourne and 65, 
hours and 25 minutes farther on its way toward Tipton and the 
western terminus of the Pacific Railroad. 

The first westbound trip arrived at Colbert’s Ferry from Fort 
Smith on September 20, 1858, and ten days later was at El Paso. 

All of these points, comprising the two divisions of the Overland 
Stage, are in Texas. ... Many of these relay points are modern Texas 
towns. The purpose of the Congressional authorization of this line 
was not only to carry passengers, but to provide a means of commu- 
nication—to carry the mail, each coach being specially equipped to 
carry approximately 100 pounds of mail. Yet in my thirty years of 
collecting postage stamps and envelopes with postal markings that 
afford the clues to Texas postal history, I have never seen a cover— 
or envelope—that could be identified as having been carried by the 
Overland Stage Route. I should like very much to locate any enve- 
lopes that bear such markings as to prove beyond any doubt that 
they originated in Texas and that they were carried by this stage line. 


The following paragraph from an editorial in the Dallas 
Morning News of April 28 is reprinted as a record of the origin 
of the twin lanterns which will serve as a symbol for Texas 
historians. 


Light on Texas’ Past 


On the printed program for its golden anniversary meeting in 
Austin last Friday and Saturday, the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion appropriately pictured two antiquated lanterns, each bearing 
the word Texas and a star. These were the lanterns borrowed from 
the Capitol one night in 1897 in order to continue the organization 
meeting after the 10 p.M. turning off of Austin’s electric current. The 
Association’s development has been marked by like determination, 
not only to preserve the documents and lore of Texas history, but 
to make the study of history attractive to Texas people. 

Never a stuffed-shirt organization or one devoted to mere rem- 
iniscence and back-scratching, the association has set its aims high 
and has maintained admirable standards of historical research and 
writing. 

Dr. Claude Elliott, collector of Texana, sends the following 


note on two figures of interest to Texana enthusiasts. 


Some time ago I acquired a copy of C. W. Raines’ Bibliography of 
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Texas, owned by the late Dr. Alex Dienst. This copy is autographed 
to Dr. Dienst by Raines. True to the policy from which it seems he 
never departed, that is, of writing all over every book he possessed, 
he wrote on the flyleaves the story of how he met Judge Raines. To 
Texana lovers, I thought this story might be of interest. 


Memorandum by Dr. Dienst 


For several years prior to 1900 when this volume (Raines, Bib- 
liography) was presented to me by Judge Raines I had a con- 
siderable correspondence with him relative to Texas Historical ma- 


terial. I had never met him ... and he had never met me, and 
neither one of us had any idea how the other looked. About this 
time, 1900, | paid a visit to San Antonio ... to look over Mr. H. 


Moos’s 2nd hand book store and purchase such Texas books as I did 
not possess. Mr. Moos always kept a large book case out on the 
sidewalk containing from 100 to 200 rare Texas books. When I came 
to the book case cited I saw an elderly gentleman selecting certain 
volumes and setting them to one side. I hastily went to work on the 
Texas book rack and was speedily piling up Texas books myself. After 
fifteen minutes rapid work we had both of us selected some twenty- 
five volumes apiece and there was a keen rivalry to see who could 
get to the remaining volumes first. When we had finished our 
explorations I greeted my rival thus: “Sir, I have never met you, 
but I have no doubt you are the State Librarian, Judge Raines.” 
He replied, “Yes sir that is my name—and I am just as sure that you 
are none other than Dr. Alex Dienst of Temple, Texas.” Thus we 
were betrayed by our loves. Judge Raines was a great and good man. 
OW 

An attractive seventy-page pamphlet, planned and designed 
by Gerry Doyle, has just been published by the San Jacinto 
Museum of History Association. The cover carries a picture of 
the monument and museum, and the title page describes the 
booklet as “A Picture Book Introduction to the San Jacinto 
Museum of History—Outlining Its Scope by Illustrations Drawn 
from Its Exhibits and Collections.’ A description of the opera- 
tion and plan of the museum is followed by a statement of the 
purposes for which the San Jacinto Museum of History was 
chartered. Ten segments of Texas history are represented with 


illustrations, 
Addressing the Dallas Historical Society on April 21, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding, Dr. Humphrey Lee, 
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president of Southern Methodist University, recommended the 
study of history as the best escape from reality—even better than 
detective stories. Observing that history provides an essential 
perspective on civilization, Lee said: ‘Some philosophies being 
hailed by young people as the bright new light of the future 
are merely repetitions of old errors, and history provides recog- 
nition of this fact.” 

The officers of the Dallas Historical Society are Tom L. Mc- 
Collough, president; FE. DeGolyer, Dr. Edward H. Cary, and 
Summerfield G. Roberts, vice-presidents; Robert Ogden, coun- 
sel; Sam H. Acheson, secretary; Douglas W. Forbes, treasurer; 
Herbert Gambrell, director; and Virginia Leddy Gambrell, ar- 
chivist. 

x 

J. E. Wheat, whose address is Woodville, Texas, is devoting 
his leisure to the interests and the history of his own com- 
munity. His present task is to work out a program for the Tyler 
County Dogwood Festival to be held next year. His plan is to 
have the program revolve around transportation in Tyler Coun- 
ty, beginning with covered wagons and steamboats and ending 
with cars and planes. He writes: 


I want to begin with some history of the earliest roads in this 
section. I am trying to get some information as to the history of the 
road from Nacogdoches to Liberty and Anahuac, which crossed the 
Neches River at Fort Teran and went to Swarthout on the Trinity, 
where one branch went to Montgomery and other points West, and 
the other branch went down the Trinity River to Anahuac. This 
road was evidently well travelled before 1830, because at that time 
a fort was established there by the Mexicans to prevent further 
immigration into Texas from the States. 

A great deal has been said, and much has been written, about 
the road from Nacogdoches to San Antonio, but I have an idea that 
this road which crosses the Northwest section of Tyler County was 
probably as important as the other, although I do not find it men- 
tioned in any of the books I have read, except inferentially. There 
was a good deal of movement from Nacogdoches to Anahuac in the 
early days of Texas, and necessarily they had to travel this particular 
road. I am wondering if you have any information or suggestions 
as to how I may get further information on this subject. 


If any reader can supply information on the subject, write 
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J. E. Wheat, Woodville, Texas. If Jim Wheat should ever decide 
to write the history of hypnotic shows at the Old Hancock Opera 
House in Austin, I can supply him with some first-hand infor- 
mation. Of roads I know nothing. Perhaps J. W. Williams of 
Wichita Falls can help. 
ww OW 
Delays in printing and delivery of the Quarterly are due to 
the paper shortage. 
w OW 
Those interested in the Texas cattle industry should examine 
Nebraska History, January, 1947. W. D. Aeschbacher has an 
article entitled “Development of Cattle Raising in the Sandhills.” 


The following comments on the annual meeting were ex- 


pressed in a letter from Elizabeth Ann McMurray of Dallas: 


The Annual Meeting was such a success I am sure I won't get 
over it until time for the next one ... which I can assure you I 
won’t miss. All these lost years are now a matter of concern to me 
but I'll have to make up for lost time. 

Naturally you had good material to work with ... people like 
Vandale, Bishop FitzSimon, Dr. Nixon, Carl Hertzog, Evetts Haley 
to mention only a few of those not residents of Austin. I was mighty 
proud to be with folks like them and I certainly had my share of 
pleasure just meeting distinguished members I have long wanted 
to meet. 

Valuable information on the origin of a place name in Texas 

is given by Nettie Lee Benson, Latin American librarian of the 


University of Texas. 


I have had several inquiries concerning the origin of the name 
San Saba as applied to the river, town, and county in Texas. In trying 
to answer these queries I found that the town San Saba and the county 
San Saba were named after the river San Saba. Obviously the prob- 
lem was to find how the river received its name. In this connection 
Zachary T. Fulmore in his book The History and Geography of Texas 
as Told in County Names (Austin, 1926), pp. 18-19, says: 

“Authors ... have defined this as Holy Saviour (San Salvador) , 
but a rather careful investigation and inquiries among Spanish 
scholars and Catholic priests lead to the conclusion that the name 
comes from San Sabada (Holy Saturday) and that the stream by 
that name was known among the Spaniards prior to the establish- 
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ment of a mission near its banks in 1757, and it is more than prob- 
able that the stream was discovered on Holy Saturday (San Sabada) , 
and according to custom in naming streams was called San Saba in 
honor of that day.” 

I regret to say that Fulmore was entirely wrong in his assumption 
that the river was named for Holy Saturday. The river was discov- 
ered on ‘Tuesday, December 5, 1732, by Don Juan Antonio Bustillo 
y Cevallos, governor of the province of Texas. December 5 is the 
saint’s day of Saint Sabbas, which in Spanish is written San Sabas 
or San Saba. In most of the early manuscripts and printed works 
which refer to the San Saba River the last a is accented. 

An account of the discovery and naming of the river is to be found 
in Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas (trans- 
lated by C. W. Hackett and Charmion Shelby), LH, pp. 98-99. 

wow 

John Lang Sinclair, author of “The Eyes of Texas’ and a 
member of the Association died in New York City on January 
4, 1947. Sinclair was buried in Alamo Masonic Cemetery in San 
Antonio on January 8, at which time the flags of the University 
were at half mast. Dr. Eugene C. Barker was an honorary pall- 
bearer. 

Attention of readers is called to the announcement of the W. 

Scott Schreiner award appearing elsewhere in the Quarterly. 


The sure-footed historian, L. W. Kemp, calls attention to a 


common error in spelling the name of Governor Bell of Texas. 
The name is Peter Hansbrough Bell and not Peter Hansbor- 
ough. As usual, Kemp proved his point by original sources. He 
examined the Bell signatures in the Texas State Library. 
OW 

October 27, Navy Day, was celebrated in Austin with appro- 
priate ceremonies. Colonel S. N. Puller, U. S. Marine Corps, 
presented to the Memorial Museum the battleflag of the USS 
Texas with the following address: 


To be added to the many mementoes which so richly record the 
unrivaled history of this great state it is my privilege today to offer 
the battle flag of the Battleship Texas. This flag flew from the ship 
to which you gave the name of Texas. That ship has sailed all the 
sea; she participated in two world wars; she helped win two victories. 
This flag is sent to you with the compliments of the officers and men 
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of the Texas with the hope that it may find in peace a permanent 
place among your war relics. 

You may well be proud of the ship which flew this flag. It bore 
your name honorably. The Texas was new when World War I 
started. She fought the Germans twice. She was present for the 
surrender of the German Imperial Fleet at the end of World War I. 

It was from the Texas that the first proclamations to the French 
in North Africa were broadcast in World War II. She was one of 
the ships in the Northern Attack Force. With the surrender of 
French Morocco the Texas escorted convoys to North Africa through 
1945. 

Off Normandy during the European invasion for days the Texas 
pounded shore installations—and took several hits. Her navigation 
bridge was badly damaged. The helmsman was killed and several 
men were wounded. ‘Two fires raged aft. A shell penetrated her port 
bow. She continued to fight and come out with no permanent 
injury so that she was able, later, to proceed to the Mediterranean 
and join in the operation against Southern France. 

After VE Day she proceeded to the Pacific and joined in the 
operations against Japan. She took part in the bombardment of Oki- 
nawa and played a prominent part in the final defeat and surrender 
of Japan. 

The Texas is a good ship. Her war record, I believe, justifies the 
suggestion that she be rated in your affections along with the earlier 
ships of your own Texas Navy. They also helped win a war. Good 
men served aboard the Texas. They fought—and died—for this flag 
and for all the high ideals of which it is the inspiring symbol. Pre- 
serve it well. And preserve, too, that spirit of high resolve, that 
undying devotion to the love of peace and freedom which gave these 
men strength and this flag victory. 

A copy of the proceedings at the ceremony has been placed 


in the archives of the University. 


ww 


The Yanaguana Society (history), organized some years ago 
by Frederick C. Chabot, in San Antonio, resolved on March 14, 
1947, to dissolve. Money and unsold books were donated to the 
San Antonio Historical Society to form a publication fund to be 
known as The Yanaguana Fund, and modest memorials were 
established in honor of Mr. Chabot, Mr. Albert Steves, Sr., and 
Mr. Hobart Huson. 
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the publication of the list in the April Quarterly. 


Mr. Nolan Sanford 
1408 Welch Ave. 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. Howard N. Martin 
5042 Arvilla Lane 
Houston 4, Texas 


Leonard W. Volk I 
Yale Station 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Mrs. Dollie Lee Davis Smith 
Cleburne, Texas 


W. W. Welch 
Box 2037 
Tyler, Texas 


A. C. Wright 

524 Woldert St. 

Tyler, Texas 

Mr. M. Francis Johnston 
Box 406 

Pecos, Texas 

Mrs. Bennie Crowther 


801 W. Mulberry 
San Antonio, Texas 


Library 


Alabama Polytechnic Library 


Auburn, Alabama 


Clarence Snider 
Box 111 
Brady, Texas 


Dr. Fred J. Roemer 
Box 623 
Port Lavaca, Texas 


Mrs. E. J. Williams 
612 11th St. 
Hereford, Texas 


R. A. Gilliam 
1123 Cedar Hill Avenue 
Dallas 8, Texas | 


Oscar W. Williams II 
3415 Memphis St. 
El] Paso, Texas 


Mr. W. W. McAllister 
4o1 Navarro St. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. King H. Robinson 
6337 Vanderbilt 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Ramon E Adams 

c/o Adams’ Candy Company 
707 South Ervay St. 

Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Paul Herrmann 
El Campo, Texas 


Mr. Justin McCarty 
4824 Shadywood Lane 
Dallas, Texas 


Library 
Thomas Gilcrease Foundation 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Sunray High School 
Sunray, Texas 


Mr. J. N. R. Score 
Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 


Mr. Alvin Whitley 
1219 John Jay Hall 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Mr. J. A. Shelton 
Depot Passenger Agent 
Missouri Pacific Lines 
Union Station 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. R. Hilton 

Depot Ticket Agent 
Missouri Pacific Lines 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Jack Anderson 
Midlothian, Texas 

Mr. Roy Bedichek 

Box H, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 

Col. Ben Dancer 


Box 614 
Houston, Texas 
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Mr. T. J. Kelly 
812 West 4th St. 
Pecos, ‘Texas 


Bluford B. Hestir, Jr. 
gooz Washington Square 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Ned B. Morris 
4901 Caroline 
Houston 4, Texas 


Mr. Charles L. Chambers 
Apt. No. 1, 1201 Enfield 
Austin, Texas 


Dr. H. S. Renshaw 
1507 Med. Arts Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. Gaines S. Kincaid 
603 Providence Road 
Columbia, Missouri 


Iowa State University Library 
Serials Acquisitions 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Mrs. A. W. Franke 
455 East Lavaca 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. Arthur Lefevre, Jr. 
3209 Huntingdon Place 
Houston 6, Texas 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
Sampson, New York 


Mr. J. Clark Jenkins 
2011 Red River 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Wallace R. Zieschang 
2011 Red River 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. E. A. Brand 
533 Byers 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Mrs. Will T. Deckerd 
3404 Guadalupe 
Austin, Texas 


Marvel Weeks 
2401 Riverside Drive 
Houston, Texas 


Miss Florence G. Thornton 
go1 East gth 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Harry Payne 
Station A, Box 575 
Abilene, Texas 


Mrs. Robert Sparkman 
406 East 32nd 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. H. G. Hendricks 
Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. J. R. Wilhelm 
San Marcos, Texas 


Mr. W. H. Kittrell 
goog Bryn Mawr 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Thomas L. Saxon 
Box 245 
Bryan, Texas 


Mrs. Ezra E. Dickinson 
1024 N.W. St. Francis 
Brownsville, Texas 


Mr. Deed L. Vest 
La Vernia, Texas 


Miss Maxine Sevidge 
1g01 Wichita 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. H. M. Sender 
1006 Commerce Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Miss Hannah B. Preston 
2006 Wichita 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Thomas FE Hahn 
1120 High Street 
Topeka, Kansas 


Miss Elizabeth Ann McMurray 
1330 Commerce 
Dallas, Texas 


Miss Merle Weir 
Alvin, Texas 


Mr. Dorman Winfrey 
705 North Mill 
Henderson, Texas 
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Talco High School Library Mr. John T. Rice, Grand Mastei 


Talco, Texas Grand Encampment of Knights 


Mr. C. Mitchell 

28 Coniston Drive 
Tilehurst, Reading 
Berkshire, England 


Miss Julia M. Gill, R.N. 
Henderson Hospital 
Henderson, Texas 


Mr. Henry B. Dielmann 
1722 Transit Tower 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Col. D. M. Shearer 
446 Hildebrand 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. W. W. Holman 
Jacksonville, Texas 


Mr. Fred R. Cotten 
208 East Oak 
Weatherford, Texas 


Mr. Oskar Grunow 
80014 N. Harwood 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Archie Ralph Carson 
4815 McKinney Avenue 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mrs. C. C. James 
Box 81 
Silsbee, Texas 


Mrs. Charlotte Singleton 
Box 578 
Danville, Illinois 


Mrs. Roger Childress 
Route 4 
Bryan, Texas 


Templar, Masonic Temple 
E] Paso, Texas 


Gladewater City Library 
114 North Dean St. 
Gladewater, Texas 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College Library 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Mrs. A. W. Schaffner 
2406 Wichita 
Austin 21, Texas 


Mrs. A. J. Boyden 
6 Central Street 
Winchester, Massachusetts 


Mrs. W. G. Prather 
1011 West Fifth St. 
Freeport, Texas 


Edward Ebersdadt and Sons 
55 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. E H. Newton 
209 Medical Arts Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. E W. Hagaman 
Conway, Texas 


Mr. John H. White 
551 E. Huisache 
San Antonio, Texas 


National War College 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Mr. Harry FE Bruning 
Box 841 
Palo Alto, California 
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Coahuila y Texas desde la Consumacion de la Independencia 
hasta el Tratado de Guadalupe Hidalgo. By Vito Alessio 
Robles. Mexico, 1946. Two volumes. Pp. xv-+542, 540. 
Maps and illustrations, bibliography, and index. 

In 1931 this distinguished and indefatigable historian pub- 
lished a massive volume on the history of Coahuila and Texas 
in the colonial period. In the present work he continues the 
narrative to 1848, which he considers a more appropriate date 
than 1836 because, though he does not question the effectiveness 
of Texan independence after the Battle of San Jacinto, relations 
between the two provinces remained to be liquidated. If life 
and health permit, he promises to continue the history of Coa- 
huila to the present. 

The facts narrated by Mr. Alessio Robles are not new to 
informed students of Texas history. He describes the establish- 
ment of national independence; the development of the liberal 
colonization policy; the introduction of Anglo-American colo- 
nists; the more or less inevitable misunderstandings, aggravated 
in the minds of Mexican leaders by fear that the United States 
government had determined to acquire Texas; the personal and 
party rivalry that kept Mexican politics in a state of ferment; 
the growth of real and imagined grievances in Texas as popula- 
tion increased; the preliminary military episodes of June, 1832, 
and 1835; the war of the revolution with the fall of the Alamo, 
the Fannin disaster, and the Battle of San Jacinto; independence; 
and final annexation by the United States. The emphasis is on 
Texas, because the seat of action and interest was there: but 
appropriate chapters keep clear the connection with Coahuila. 

The author's purpose is to tell a straightforward story which 
he does in smooth, unencumbered language. He is impartial, 
objective, judicial; and in all matters within my knowledge he 
is accurate. His pages are scrupulously documented, and _ his 
quotations and translations are carefully rendered. The work 
maintains an impeccable historical standard. 

Though the volumes do not bear the imprint of the govern- 
ment, they were nevertheless printed at the government printing 
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office by order of President Avila Camacho in response to a 
petition of a group of the author’s friends in Coahuila. That such 
a work should be so recognized is a striking testimony to its 
excellence and to the growing spirit of mutual understanding 
among educated persons in Mexico and the United States. 
EUGENE C. BARKER 


The University of Texas 


The Free State of Menard: A History of the County. By N. H. 
Pierce and N. FE. Brown. Menard (Menard News Press), 
1946. Pp. 215. Illustrations. $5.00. 

On the jacket of this book appears the sentence: “In reading 
this book you will live over the old days, the Indian fights and 
the pioneering which made possible the Menard of today.” ‘To 
secure this picture of Menard County the authors read the books 
that had been written of their section of Texas, and they had 
many interviews with people who had lived “in this section from 
Indian fighting days to see this country become the modern 
empire that it is today.” 

In the Foreword the authors express the opinion that a com- 
plete county history cannot be written in one volume. They 
stinted some stories and overemphasized others, as they them- 
selves say; they could not record some stories because sealed lips 
no longer could tell them. They tried to be unbiased in the 
preparation of this history. 

The Prologue carries the reader back to the experiences of 
Cabeza de Vaca who, with his three companions, was the first 
Spanish explorer in Texas, making an overland journey from 
Galveston Island to the Gulf of California. Catholic friars estab- 
lished the well-known San Saba Mission and found “the country 
was old” with an Indian civilization. People had lived, presum- 
ably happily. in the Menard country before Europeans came 
among them, and these selfsame Europeans and their American 
descendants have also lived happily in the region of Menard. 

The authors use the Epilogue to project a thought into the 
future. They want to see the people of present-day Menard 
County “carry on the march of civilization” on the pattern of 
the lives and deeds of the pioneers and “with the same honor 
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and integrity that ever was with those hardy pioneers of another 
generation.’ Then, when in future years “someone else sits down 
to write another history of Menard County, there may be records 
of the present day to match in honor and valor the record of 
those pioneers whose lives are recorded here.’ Truly this should 
be the wish of every historian; it matters not whether he writes 
local, state, or national history. 

The first two chapters deal with the founding of the San Saba 
mission and with the search for the fabulous Bowie mine. The 
third chapter tells the story of organizing Menard County, 
named as it is after Michael Branaman Menard, a Galveston 
pioneer, while the fourth relates the story of Fort McKavett. 
“Ranger Days in Menardville” and “Stirring Days of Menard 
Pioneering” reveal an interesting story of the reconstruction 
era and subsequent years. “Personalities that Settled Menard” 
may well be the most attractive chapter for most readers. ‘Two 
brief chapters on finance and industry in Menard and on the 
part which Menard men and women played in the recent war 
complete the narrative. 

On the whole the book reads well if one does not let an occa- 
sional typographical error disturb him. In a number of in- 
stances, accounts are reprinted from other works to which refer- 
ence is made and full credit given. Then, too, many reminis- 
cences, constituting about half of the book, have been included, 
and these reflect both directly and indirectly the trials and hard- 
ships of pioneering as well as the joy and pride of Menard Coun- 
ty’s citizens in the part which they had in promoting the growth 
of their county and its various communities. In point are the 
words, “and I have seen the desert land bloom and flourish and 
am proud to know I had a part in its [Menard County’s] devel- 
opment,” which Mrs. Mollie Vaughn Winn, one of the pioneers, 
wrote. The reader vividly sees Menard’s pioneers and historical 
incidents pass in review, a scoring point in the quality of a 
county history. 

L. BIESELE 


The University of Texas 
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Latin Americans in Texas. By Pauline R. Kibbe. Albuquerque 
(The University of New Mexico Press) , 1946. Pp. xxi+ 02. 
There are in Texas more than one million people of Mexican 
ancestry. This represents more than one-fifth of the total popu- 
lation of the state. Eighty per cent or more of these people are 
citizens of the United States. Many of their families have been 
in this area since it was a province of Spain, and later, of Mexico. 
They are commonly referred to as “Mexicans,” though often, as 
in the title of this work, they are referred to as ‘‘Latin Amer- 
icans’’—the latter being a euphemism which seeks to avoid the 
opprobrium that is usually attached to “Mexicans.” As Mrs. 
Kibbe points out very clearly in this book, a large number of 
these people are severely underprivileged, and their treatment 
by the dominant group often borders on Jim Crowism. 

The problems and issues which face these people, and the 
state as a whole, are complex ones which would tax the best 
efforts of public institutions and of state leadership. While Mrs. 
Kibbe reveals that much interest and effort is being directed 
toward the solution of their problems, it is quite obvious that, 
by and large, public agencies and state leadership are fairly 
complacent and indifferent to these problems and issues. The 
prevalence of school segregation, whereby “Mexican” children 
are housed in separate, and usually shabby, school buildings, is 
a glaring illustration of this complacency and indifference. The 
fact that citizens of Mexican ancestry have consistently been left 
off the juries in many counties of the state where they constitute 
a large sector of the total population illustrates this further. 
Mrs. Kibbe gives considerable attention to the problems of the 
migrant Mexicans, who live a semi-nomadic and miserable exist- 
ence following the crops and the seasons across the face of the 
state and often into other states. She also describes some of the 
efforts being made in their behalf. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that there are less than a hundred thousand seasonal 
migratory laborers in the state and that the total population of 
Mexican ancestry is more than one million. The seasonal agri- 
cultural worker does present a very serious problem, but this is 
only a small fraction of the total problem. The slums and the 
morbidity and mortality of the Mexican people of San Antonio 
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alone constitute as large a problem as that of the entire migrant 
group. 

Mrs. Kibbe does a good job of reporting some of the salient 
aspects of this Texas problem. She could well have devoted much 
more space to the question and still not have covered all the basic 
issues. The work may be criticized as having devoted too much 
space unnecessarily to Mexico and Latin America generally and, 
relatively, too little to the principal theme. The author, how- 
ever, has done a good job of those parts of the problem that she 
has found it possible to portray. 

This critic finds it hard to concur in the optimism of the 
author to the effect that industrialization in Texas will go far 
toward solving the problem of the so-called Latin American. 
Industrialization has not solved the problem of other peoples in 
analogous situations elsewhere. Often, such problems are aggra- 
vated by industrial developments. The answer lies deeper than 
that. As long as Jim Crowism continues to be applied with com- 
placency by institutions and state leaders to this sector of its 
population, the problem of the Mexican in Texas will continue 
to be a grave one. Industrialization coupled with the same lack 
of vision that has characterized political leadership, on the part 
of “Mexicans” as well as of others, as regards this minority group 
would only lead the state from the frying pan into the fire. 

Mrs. Kibbe’s book is, nevertheless, the most comprehensive 
report that has yet been made of this Texas problem. This is 
recommended reading for those who would acquaint themselves 
with what is probably the most truly basic issue facing the people 
of the state. 

Gero. I. SANCHEZ 

The University of Texas 


They Were Open Range Days: Annals of a Western Frontier. 
By Albert W. Thompson. Denver (The World Press, Inc.) , 
1946. $2.75. 

A. W. Thompson, cultivated and educated pioneer of north- 
eastern New Mexico, has written his story of sixty-one years of 
intimate association with that area. It is a personal memoir 
amplified by long and intelligent inquiry into the sources of the 
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history of the Clayton country. It will be found of interest to 
West Texans and New Mexicans alike, as well as readers of the 
vigorous American record. 

Albert Thompson came from a boyhood background in Maine 
to the High Plains of the West in 1885, seeking relief from 
asthma, and finding it, as well as adventure in youth and indi- 
vidually earned comfort in age. But this is not a success story 
of the Victorian era, or a high shooting saga of western ways. It 
is the simple and unadorned tale of life on the great, grassy 
ranges where the whiz of tied-fast ropes and the languid draw] 
of the men who handled them with matchless ease, told of their 
origin in Texas. 

There is a powerful relativity in this matter of history that 
the casual reader may miss but not the discerning one. It was 
known long before Wendell Willkie borrowed a plane from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and dramatically flew around the world, 
somewhat to emphasize the foreign policy of one and formulate 
a campaign document for the other. Long before either was 
impelled by political ambition and wasting words about one 
world, the powerful human impulses and traditions that make 
it so had reached the frontiers of Texas. More than a century 
ago they surged out of Western Europe and the British Isles in 
vigorous tides of migration that helped to wash back the hinter- 
lands of Texas. 

Then this trickle of Western culture slowly crept up the river 
valleys, hesitated for years, but only for one brief historical 
moment, at the edge of the open country. Then it dammed up 
again at the caprock of the Staked Plains, while its boldest and 
most venturesome spirits funneled into the valley of the Main 
Concho to cross the Plains to the Pecos, and take the Goodnight 
Trail up that stream to overrun eastern New Mexico with their 
longhorned herds. This movement was met, a generation later, 
by another wave of cultivated men, with capital to invest, from 
the East and abroad. There they met these bowlegged men from 
Texas who were short on money but long on knowledge of cows. 
And while neither the English gentleman nor the Texas cowboy 
made or kept much money, each touched the land and the life 
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with color and confident spirit that wean the capital invest- 
ment of financial seers. 

It is this life, in unadorned and honest style, that Thompson 
treats in his memoir that he casually calis, ““They Were Open 
Range Days,” His stories are true to the times. Anecdote and 
an understanding of cowboy humor enliven the book, as when 
one cowpuncher tied a stake rope to an XIT, stray-man’s saddle 
after observing the rider's sore-backed horse. He “allowed that 
ornery saddle with teeth might take a notion ter go sort er 
pirutin’ around, climb on the back er a good horse, an’ knaw 
at him when we ain’t perceivin’ it.” 

Where else except on the frontier could the story of the simple 
burial of a man killed by a Mexican, on the ranch of an English- 
man named Bushnell, be enacted? The cowboys built a coffin, 
dug a grave, and buried him “near the corral.” “Bushnell pro- 
duced a Church of England prayerbook, which had seen better 
days and more frequent use, and in all solemnity read passages 
therefrom for the quick and the dead, while we, with uncovered 
heads, stood about the grave. A cowboy, who was present, after- 
wards drawled: ‘Henry was sure dead, but he wasn’t quick.” 

Besides good anecdote, the book is full of factual information 
on ranches and trails, solid citizens and hardy officers, animal 
outlaws and renegade men. For Texas readers, from those cas- 
ually interested to those downright proud of our illicit glory, 
the final chapter on “Black Jack’ Ketchum and his hanging at 
Clayton will be good and gory reading. 

J. Everts HALEy 

Spearman, Texas 


Mission Monuments of New Mexico. By Edgar L. Hewett and 
Reginald G. Fisher. Albuquerque (University of New Mex- 
ico Press), 1943. Pp. 269. Illustrations. 

This book is one of a series of volumes in the Handbook of 
Archaeological History written wholly or in part by the late 
Edgar L. Hewett, dean of archaeologists of New Mexico. In a 
short introductory chapter on ‘‘Myth, Legend, and History” Dr. 
Hewett points out that the missions which had a “life span” of 
only fifty years still stand as monuments of a great historic past, 
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a past which stemmed from the Italy of St. Francis of Assisi and 
from the Indian lands of New Spain which the Spanish con- 
quered in the sixteenth century. 

Next Dr. Fisher traces the Franciscan backgrounds from the 
life of St. Francis in Italy through the missionary accomplish- 
ments in the Cortesian conquest of Mexico and the expeditions 
into New Mexico, Fray Marcos de Niza (1539), the Coronado 
adventure, and the subsequent work of Friar Augustin Rodriguez 
and Father Bernardino Betran (1582). This includes what seems 
to the reviewer to be some quite unnecessary information con- 
cerning the poor Clares who never were installed in New Mexico, 
Franciscans in various parts of Mexico which had little or no 
connection with the missions of the North, as well as the Fran- 
ciscan ventures in the Philippine Islands, Japan, Australia, and 
New Zealand. In the following chapter there is discussion of 
the establishment of the New Mexican missions from the con- 
quest of Ofiate through the Pueblo Indian rebellion of 1680. 
This includes the question of jurisdiction and privileges allowed 
the Franciscans, the assignments of missionaries to different In- 
dian villages, the problems of the early religions, the rivalry of 
mission head and royai governor, the mission supply train, the 
missionary martyrs, and the final exodus of the Spaniards when 
the Indians united and revolted against the discipline of Spanish 
government and religion. Here again there seem to be unnec- 
essary yet really incomplete elaborations including the Spanish 
institution of encomienda. 

The latter part of the volume is, perhaps, the more valuable 
in that it deals specifically with the surviving churches and the 
ruins of the missions, their reclamation and rededication. Ap- 
pendix I is a list of the martyred religious; Appendix II, the 

custodians from 1617 to 1680; Appendix III, the Franciscans 
"who worked to establish the Church in New Mexico; and Ap- 
pendix IV, the Franciscans in the area in 1942. 

This volume is not a scholarly presentation, nor yet is it pop- 
ular enough to appeal generally. Unfortunately there are a 
number of errors and evidence that recent findings have not 
been thoroughly consulted. For example the quotation from the 
Catholic Encyclopedia (pp. 43-44) is not correct—words have 
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been changed, omissions made, names are spelled incorrectly. 
In other words many abridgements and alterations occur, al- 
though there is no indication of this in the text. 

General statements are made which can not be defended 
unless further qualified, for example (p. 50) the comparison 
of Franciscan unity and Protestant subdivision. There are glar- 
ing inaccuracies, Tiguex (p. 61), referred to as a place when 
it is known now to apply to the province. The inclusion of 
information relating to the Franciscans in places remote from 
New Mexico and the extended discussions of points quite apart 
from the missions tend to divert attention from the main thesis 
and involve the reader, especially one with little background, 
in a maze of irrelevant factual material. 

The volume contains some most interesting pictures, photo- 
graphs of missions, and photographs of paintings of the missions. 
The record of restoration and present conditions of the churches 
is valuable. The book will not appeal to the scholar nor will 
it have general popular appeal, yet it may fill a place in the 
record of the missions. 

DorotHy WoopwarbD 

The University of New Mexico 


Papago Indian Religion. By Ruth M. Undershill. New York 
(Columbia University Press), 1946. Pp. vi+359. $4.50. 

A definite contribution has been made to anthropology in 
Papago Indian Religion. Material was collected and observations 
made on the Papago reservations of Arizona between 1931 and 
1935. The book is offered as a sequel to the author’s Social 
Organization of the Papago Indians, now out of print. 

This study of Papago religion shows a close and thorough 
observation of ceremonies, details of dances, costumes, sacred 
objects, and sacred houses, and a wide knowledge of the related 
ceremonies of other Indians of the Southwest for comparative 
purposes. The author had the good fortune of winning the 
confidence of her informers and important members of the 
Papago tribe. 

A certain picturesqueness of speech is employed by the author 
in describing the ceremonial life of the four divisions of Papa- 
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goneria. Principally, her observations are confined to the Indians 
on the Sells reservation, of which there was a population of 
5.577 in 1940, in comparison to 513 on San Xavier reservation 
and 127 at Gila Bend. Also some visits were made across the 
Mexican border, where once there was a large Papago popula- 
tion, but where now only one yearly Papago ceremony is held. 

This book is divided into five parts—Introduction, concerning 
historical background and ceremonial practices; “Communal 
Ceremonies,” including the rainmaking ceremony, ceremonies to 
promote growth, hunting, intervillage games, the prayer-stick 
festival; ‘Ceremonies for Individual Power,” including warfare, 
the salt pilgrimage, eagle killing, girl’s puberty dance; ‘““The Use 
of Power,” concerning shamanism and healers other than the 
shaman; “Acculturation,” describing modern ceremonial life. 

Explaining ceremonial art, the author says: “Papago cere- 
monial art, it would seem, found its best expression in words. 
The scanty colorless costumes, the background of empty desert, 
houses like earthen mounds had beauty only in their stark 
simplicity. But the very passion of need sharpened songs and 
oratory to a vividness which is often poetry.” 

Notes at the chapter endings give the present status of each 
ceremony and are valuable in showing the relationship between 
past and present. A statement concerning “... the true authors 
of the book, who are the Papago ceremonialists who painstak- 
ingly dictated their rituals in order to make them available for 
future generations,” sets the tone for the whole volume and gives 
it a scholarly flavor of authenticity. 

Added value is given by a listing of the informers and inter- 
preters, with pertinent information concerning each one. A good 
bibliography is also given, and it is particularly valuable because 
so little has been published concerning the Papago. The general 
appearance and usefulness of the book would have been enhanced 
considerably if photographs and other illustrative material had 
been used. 

W. C. HoLpEn 


Texas Technological College 
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Lay My Burden Down. Edited by Ben Botkin. Chicago (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press) , 1945. Second impression, 1946. Pp. 
285. Frontispiece. 

The editor of this volume of folklore is so well known in his 
field as to require no introduction. The present volume uses 
the material collected by the Federal Writers’ Project of which 
Mr. Botkin was folklore editor in 1938-1939. 

Taken from the mouths of former slaves, these stories are at 
times interesting, at times dull, always dramatic, seldom real. 
The project was as worth while as it was obvious; it was per- 
haps a last opportunity to collect stories from negroes who 
themselves experienced slavery and reconstruction. The negroes 
tell stories involving situations of very doubtful historical authen- 
ticity, yet the flavor of their words gives a picture of the emo- 
tional climate which, in part, the stories themselves created, and 
in which the negroes lived. The historical accuracy of conver- 
sations is problematical, especially since many of the conversa- 
tions involve two men long since dead as told by a third who 
was not present himself. 

But it may very well be, as the folklorists insist, that there is 
a higher reality than the mere recording of probable facts, and 
that from a psychological point of view a story based on a grain 
of truth carefully germinated in a man’s knowledge of human 
behavior and cultivated by a vivid imagination may give a far 
more accurate idea of the spirit and temper of the times than a 
mere recording of historical data. 

Haro_p SCHOEN 

Santa Barbara College, 

University of California 


Selected Letters: John Garland James to Paul Hamilton Hayne 
and Mary Middleton Michel Hayne. Edited by Daniel Mor- 
ley McKeithan. Austin (University of Texas Press), 1946. 
Pp. xili+96. 

To a Texas patron of literature, John Garland James, is due 
the credit for the only collected edition of the poems of Paul 
Hamilton Hayne. This fact is all the more remarkable since the 
two men never met and their friendship, maintained through 
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the last years of Hayne’s life, was carried on entirely by corre- 
spondence. The letters of James to Hayne and Mrs. Hayne are 
here collected by Dr. McKeithan with an introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. ‘Twenty-six of the sixty-six communications in 
the sequence are summarized. Answering letters of Hayne and 
Mrs. Hayne were published in A Collection of Hayne Letters, 
also collected by Dr. McKeithan in 1944. 

James and Hayne became acquainted when James was col- 
lecting material for a school reader to be made up of prose and 
poetry by Southern writers. James wrote for permission to in- 
clude some of Hayne’s poems in his anthology. Hayne granted 
the permission and made helpful suggestions for other authors 
to be included. From this time James interested himself in 
Hayne’s work and sought by every means to further his literary 
career. He secured orders for Hayne’s books from his friends 
and later conceived the plan of bringing out by subscription a 
collected and illustrated edition of Hayne’s poems. Securing 
the permission of the South Carolinian, James went indefati- 
gably to work on the project, sending out nearly four thousand 
circulars and subscription cards and securing about two hundred 
subscribers. He likewise undertook to find a publisher and after 
several failures got D. Lothrop and Company of Boston to bring 
out the book, which was ultimately published in 1882. 

James’s unremitting efforts on behalf of Hayne were carried 
on in spite of occasional poor health, financial difficulties, and 
heavy professional duties. The Texas Military Institute, which 
he established in 1868 and moved to Austin in 1870, was losing 
money by 1879, and James considered himself lucky in being 
appointed president of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, which had been founded in 1876. Here he remained until 
1883, when he and his brother started a bank at Colorado, Texas. 
A year later he moved to Wichita Falls, where he became presi- 
dent of the Panhandle National Bank. Throughout this period 
he continued his correspondence with Hayne on affectionate 
terms and managed to aid the poet financially by selling him 
some bank stock on very advantageous terms. 

The letters of James are valuable not only for the light which 
they throw on Hayne’s life and work but for considerable infor- 
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mation about conditions in Texas between 1877 and 1887. We 
learn, for example, that in 1881 A. & M. was overflowing with an 
enrollment of two hundred students. The president's salary of 
twenty-three hundred dollars with residence and other privileges 
was less attractive than were the rewards of a banker who was 
able to lend money in Wichita Falls in 1885 at 18 to 24 per cent 
a year. 

Dr. McKeithan has edited the letters, now in the Duke Uni- 
versity Library, with care. He has corrected some erroneous 
dating, has supplied the necessary biographical information and 
connecting links, and has added further information about the 
life and activities of James. The volume should be of interest 
to students of Southern literature and of Texas history. 


ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 
North Texas State Teachers College 


Book Note 


The Reed Family tn Central Texas is a useful pamphlet of 
twenty-two pages, prepared as a “memorial on the marking of 
the graves of Michael and Martha Burnett Reed, July 13, 1947." 
Michael and Martha Reed came to Texas in 1834 and settled in 
what is now Bell County in the Robertson Colony. They were 
the parents of five sons and a daughter who grew to maturity 
and left large families of sons and daughters, listed in this pam- 
phlet. Three brief articles are prefixed to the genealogical notes 
—“The Robertson Colony” by Malcolm D. McLean, “Coming 
of Reeds to Texas” by Stella McKay Mewhinney, and “Home 
Life of Michael and Martha Reed” by Lina Rogers Kemp. These 
three authors composed the Research Committee which com- 
piled the pamphlet. 

EuGENE C. BARKER 

University of Texas 
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Contributors 


Wayne Garp, “The Fence-Cutters,” is an editorial writer on 
the staff of the Dallas Morning News. His article will form a 
chapter in his forthcoming book, Frontier Justice, which will be 
an informal study of the development of order and law in the 
West, with attention to feuds, range wars, vigilante activities, 
and early law enforcement. 


Max Bercer, “Education in Texas during the Spanish and 
Mexican Period,” is an instructor in history at the College of 
the City of New York. He received the doctor's degree in history 
from Columbia University in 1943. He has had articles appear 
in the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, the Texas Outlook, 
and other historical journals, as well as the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly. 


CoLoneL Martin LALor Crimmins, “W. G. Freeman's Report 
on the Eighth Military Department,” studied medicine at the 
University of Virginia for four years before he enlisted in the 
“Rough Riders,” on May 23, 1898. He served as a United States 
Army officer until he was retired for physical disability on March 
2, 1926. Since that time he has made his home in San Antonio 
and devoted much of his time to writing. His interests cover a 
wide field, and he has published articles in a number of period- 
icals ranging from the Infantry Journal to Frontier Times. 


Nettie LEE BEnson, “Bishop Marin de Porras and Texas,” is 
Latin American librarian in the University of Texas Library. 
She has recently contributed two articles, ““The Plan of Casa 
Mata” and “The Contested Mexican Election of 1812,” to the 
Hispanic American Historical Review, and another article on 
Servando Teresa de Mier has been accepted for publication in 
an early issue of the same magazine. 
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Dedicated to... men of SOUTHLAND... 


Each day he tries to seek a friend 
And, to bim a hand extend, 

Each day bis counsel may ease a mind, 
By bis advice, security find. 


Men of SouTHLAND take their pro- SOUTHLAND are more than insur- 
fession seriously. Just as doctors ance agents, they are men of good 
pledge their lives to the well being standing in their community, upon 
of their fellow man... SOUTHLAND whose words of advice many rely. 


Lire representatives dedicate their 
services to the counsel of those who 
want economic security for their 


If you have not yet benefited from 
the wise counsel of a SOUTHLAND 


families and personal financial se- Lire representative; call your local 
curity... through wise investment SouTHLAND Branch Office... you'll 
in life insurance. These men ot find a friend. 


W. C. McCord, President Home Office: Dolles 
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For Ghat Extra Measure of 


Service to the Southwest 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $20,000,000 
Largest in the South 


National Bank of Dallas 


1315 Main Dallas 1, Texas 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Does YOUR LIBRARY 
CONTAIN THIS SET OF 


BOOKS 


Our Catholic Heritage In Texas 


BY CARLOS E. CASTANEDA 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


THE MOST COMPLETE HISTORY OF TEXAS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST WRITTEN IN A 
CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE — EXCITING AS 
A NOVEL— MORE THRILLING THAN A 
MYSTERY —THIS IS ONE SET OF BOOKS 
THAT EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


PUBLISHED BY 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


RUDOLPH L. BIESELE BERNARD MAYO 
University of Texas University of Virginia 
THOMAS D. CLARK KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 
University of Kentucky Rollins College 
WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 
Duke University Birmingham-Southern College 
J. HAROLD EASTERLY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
College of Charleston Johns Hopkins University 


Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the May, 1947, issue (Vol. XIII, No. 2): 
The Cherokees in the Confederacy. By Edward Everett Dale. 
John Rutledge, Jr., Federalist. By Elizabeth Cometti. 


“Macuneism,” or the Farmers of Texas in Business. By Ralph 
A. Smith. 


Notes and Documents 
An Early Case of Opposition in the South to Northern 


Textbooks. By Edgar W. Knight. 
Book Reviews: An Editor’s Point of View. By Fred C. Cole. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XII are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 
cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 

North Carolina. 
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Naylor Company Books 


SUMMER LIST 
San Antonio, St. Anthony’s Town 


By San ANTONIO LipraRIANs’ CoUNCIL 


The real San Antonio: history, legend, personalities, landmarks. All 
the heroism, glamor, color, caught in forceful, forthright narration, 
without embellishment. Illustrated. Price $2.50. 


Always Another Sunrise 


By Hupert Mouton Harrison 


Collected essays of the “Philosopher of East Texas.” Published pre- 
viously in East Texas magazine, as editorials, receiving unstinted 
praise for both general appeal and for literary excellence. A volume 
to be re-read and possessed proudly. Price $2.50. 


Old Fort Davis 


By Barry SCOBEF 


Epic history of this famous old landmark, now restored. Once the 
finest of the nation’s forts in the undeveloped West, it was built to 
protect the “Forty-niners” on their way to California. Brilliant narra- 
tive of Indian ravages, and of changing commands throughout the 
Civil War period. Events of the Post-bellum years, and the final 
abandonment of the fort. Restoration and outlook. Good reading. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


Voices From Alcatraz 


By E. E. KIRKPATRICK 


The inside story of the Urschel kidnapping, the most dramatic true 
detective story written in a decade. Kirkpatrick paid the ransom 
money; then, hand in hand with the F.B.I., worked to put the vicious 
Kelly, Bates, Katherine Kelly and Bailey behind bars. Contains letters 
from these prisoners written from Alcatraz. Illustrated. Price $2.50. 


The Adventures of Steve Waterhouse 


(Formerly titled “From Hell to High Bottom”) 
By JoserH GALLEGLY 


A novel. A classic of life in Southwest Texas at the turn of the 
century. All the color and bluster and incident of this region during 
the days of its “growing pains.” Skillful satire, humor, striking char- 
acterizations. A book for every lover of good writing. Price $3.50. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers to the Southwest San Antonio 6, Texas 
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The 
Garden Club Cook Book 


Edited by MILDRED W. SCHLUMPF 


Illustrated 


Hundreds of practical, signed recipes by 
eminent exponents of the art of Texas and 
southern cookery. A great many are to be 
found in no other book. 


Kitchen-proof. binding. 


$3.50 


postpaid 


HERBERT FLETCHER 
Bookseller and Publisher 


P. O. Box 404, Houston 1, Texas 
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The Texas State Historical Association 


1897—The Oldest Learned Society in Texas—1897 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


Garrison Hall 105, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 
MAILING ADDRESS: Box 2131, University Station, 


Membership: 


Meetings: 


Publications: 


Dues: 


Purposes: 


Austin 12, Texas 


All are invited to membership who believe 
that the history and traditions of Texas 
are worthy of preservation—all who would 
save the memories of the past for the fu- 
ture of a great state. Total membership is 
now approximately two thousand. 


A two-day annual meeting is held in Austin 
in the last days of April of each year. Re- 
gional meetings are held from time to time 
over the state. 


The official publication of the Association 
is the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
which is sent free to all members. Also the 
Junior Historian, written by and primarily 
for high-school-age youngsters, is published 
by the Association. The Junior Historian 
subscription is $1.00 per school year, or 
five years for $3.00 to members. Occasional 
books on Texas subjects are published by 
the Association. 


There is no initiation fee. Annual member- 
ship dues are $3.00. Life membership is 
$100; sustaining membership $250; patron 
membership $500 or more. 


The Association was founded for the col- 
lection, preservation, and publication of 
materials having to do primarily with the 
history of Texas. The Association is strict- 
ly a public service, non-profit institution 
which has close connections with the de- 
partment of history of the University of 
Texas. 
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HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


Over 6,000 Texans are waiting to welcome you under 


the Humble sign. 
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Important New Books 
on Texas 


Place your order NOW for these soon 
to be published titles. First-editions will 


be sent on all advance orders. 


ANSON JONES—THE LAST PRESIDENT 
OF TEXAS, Herbert Gambrell $3.00 


UNCOVERED WAGON, Hart Stilwell $2.75 


ADVENTURES WITH A TEXAS NATURALIST, 
Roy Bedichek $2.75 


~—Complete Information about these and 
hundreds of other important books will 
be found in our new General Book Cat- 
alog ready in September. Request your 


name to be added to our mailing list !— 


COKESBURY BOOK STORE 
1910 Main Street 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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OIL ANNIVERSARIES: 


LULING 


EADING THE WAY for an extensive drilling campaign and dis- 

covery of scores of oil producing areas in the San Antonio area 
was the finding of the Luling field of Caldwell and Guadalupe Coun- 
ties 25 years ago. 

Drilled by the United North & South Oil Co., then headed by the 
late Edgar B. Davis, a fabulous oil industry figure, six dry holes were 
drilled before the discovery well was completed in Aug. 1922 at 2,185 
feet. It marked the State’s first production from the “Edwards Lime,” 
now one of the major oil producing formations. 

The field, like others in the San Antonio district, is located along 
the Mexia fault and has produced nearly 90,000,000 barrels of oil to 
date. It meant wealth to hundreds of landowners in the area. Luling 
and other towns in the vicinity greatly expanded in size. The social, 
economic and cultural horizons of their people were measurably 
widened. They still are reaping many benefits as production continues 
from the many fields in the area in the form of improved schools, 
better churches, libraries and the many other advantages which grow 
out of a stable economy and a progressive industry. San Antonio soon 
became one of the State’s regional oil centers. 


The Luling Farm Foundation was established as a result of the 
wealth produced in the Luling field. The improved farming methods 
which have been given to Texas agriculture through the experiments 
conducted by this Foundation have meant much to the farmers of 
the State. The Foundation has pioneered in many new farm methods, 
including soil conservation, and carries on an active research program. 
Farmers in many parts of Texas far removed from the discovery area 
thus share in the fruits of this development and the enrichment of 
rural life thus achieved has been of benefit to all of the State by 
building a stronger and healthier agricultural economy. 

The oil industry has played a major and continuing role in the 
development of this fine Central Texas community. What is true of 
Luling is true, also, of scores of other Texas towns which owe a great 
share of their prosperity and well being to the progressive foresight 
of the oil industry. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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e 
in. the making 
Today, Texas history records rapid growth of Texas 
Industries. New plants are springing up, established 
industries are expanding, and industrialists all over 


the nation are including Texas in their plans for the 
future. 


SS 


Industrial growth brings opportunities and 
wealth to the State. New and larger industries pro- 
vide the funds for better and larger schools... new 
and improved highways...continued transporta- 
tion expansion...increased agricultural markets... 
varied occupational opportunities and more eco- 
nomic security for the citizens. Yes, Texas History, 
today, still reflects the courage, fortitude and fore- 
sight which is our heritage from the Texas of yester- 
day. 


The Texas Power & Light Company, operated 
and managed by Texans, is continuing its program 
of providing abundantly for today’s electric service 
needs of home, farm, business and industry . .. and 
is always planning for the needs of tomorrow. Since 
1913, TP&L has worked for the development of 
North, East and Central Texas. Pioneer development of such Texas re- 
sources as iron and lignite were fostered by TP&L, as well as such indus- 
dustries as textile mills, dairy products plants and many others. 


Abundant, dependable, low-cost electric power is one of the essentials 
for progress, whether in industry, on the farm or in the home. This Com- 
pany can be relied upon to continue to do its share in writing the modern 
History of Texas. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Forward with Texas Since 1912 
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PUBLISHERS 


RARE HISTORICAL REPRINTS 


available in modern facsimile editions 


CeKas 
and 
the 


Henry Stuart Foote's contribution to the literature of 
Texas contains documents on the Fredonian Rebellion 
and on the history of Fannin’s ill-fated command that 
can be found nowhere else. Letters of many notabie 
Texans are included in this two-volume compilation. 
(First published in 1847) 


Cloth 2 Volumes 717 Pages $7.50 


Early 
Cimes 

in 


* 


John C. Duval gives a detailed account of Fannin's cam- 
paign, ending with the massacre at Goliad. The author 
maintains that Fannin surrendered his men as prisoners 
of war at Coleto. Historians who enjoy a thrilling story 
will appreciate Duval’s account of his escape from the 
Mexicans. (1892) 


Cloth 5}x8{” 253 Pages $2.00 


Che 
Prisoners 


of 


Perote 


* 


W. Preston Stapp, the author of this interesting story of 
adventure and prison life, was with Green in the Texian 
Expedition against Mier and was imprisoned in the Castle 
of Perote. Unlike Green, he did not find it necessary to 
escape to gain his freedom but was liberated May 16, 


1844. (1845) 


Cloth 5x8” 168 Pages $2.50 


The Stec Company, Publishers 
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CREOLE TEXANA 
ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION OF 


GUTIERREZ DE LARA, 
MEXICAN-TEXAN 


The book 


The author 


The printer 


The illustrator 


The edition 


RIE JARRATT 


is a short biography of an early nine- 
teenth century Mexican who played a 
vital part in Texas history as the first 
governor of Texas after Mexican inde- 
pendence and as Commandant General 
of the Eastern Interior Provinces ad 
interim. 


is a professional research worker in Tex- 
as and Mexican history whose somewhat 
orthodox study of Southwestern civili- 
zation has built up a clientele of schol- 
ars, business firms, and lawyers from 
California to New York and from the 
Great Lakes to Mexico. 


is the distinguished Carl Hertzog whose 
volumes are the cherished pride of bib- 
liophiles. He will print the book in 
the historic Creole city of El Paso on 
the banks of the Rio Grande which flows 
on down through the old jurisdiction of 
— in which Gutiérrez de Lara was 
orn. 


is Van Dorn Hooker, Jr., University of 
Texas graduate and Air Corps veteran 
of World War II. 


is limited to one thousand copies, priced 
at five dollars each. 


CREOLE TEXANA 


1816 Nueces 


Austin 21, Texas 


. 
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The Austin National Bank 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 
A set may be purchased either on the installment plan 
or for cash on delivery. 


Volumes I through XX may be had for the following 
prices: 


$6.00 per volume unbound; 

$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 

(Volumes III and IV are now OP.) 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLIX, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 

$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 

The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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